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THE description of distressing and calamitous events so fre- 
quently employs the historian’s pen, and the orator’s eloquence, 
that an occasion for expressing the joyous sympathies of the 
heart, and for interchanging the lively expressions of congratula- 
tion, is hailed with eagerness and improved with delight. Too 
often is the keenest pang that can torture the bosom of sensibili- 
ty, produced by the narrative of afflicting circumstances, marked 
with the melancholy characters of horror and despair. The mer- 
ciless and indiscriminating ravage of war; the widely wasting 
progress of pestilence; the evils caused by the desolating rage of 
fire; by insatiable ambition, or by the vindictive denunciations of 
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party intolerance, have too long furnished subjects for individual 
regret, and for public commiseration. On this day we meet to ce- 
lebrate the nativity of a friend and benefactor to the human race. 
Hence, ye profane passions that war against the soul, and lead the 
will in chains of disgraceful bondage! Sacred to benevolence be 
this anniversary. Let us ali harmonize in those sentiments of mu- 
tual affection which induce a temporary oblivion of the troubles 
and anxieties of the world from which we have retired. Let us so 
spend the pleasing moments of seclusion, that when we return to 
the scenes of busy life, we may bear with us the testimonies of 
reason and truth, in favor of an institution, whose dcsicn is to 
make men good, by inculcating the principles of wisdom, and to 
illustrate the beauties of virtue, by the practice of her precepts. 
In the character of John the Baptist, we contemplate the no- 
blest qualities of our nature, refined and dignified by the divinity 
io which he was allied by consanguinity, and by his exalted of- 
fice, as precursor of our Saviour. The great work of our redemp- 
tion was commenced at his birth. A special messenger from hea- 
ven announced the event as a cause of ecstatic joy to the human 
race. There was a man sent from God, whose name was John. 
He ¢ came for a testimony to testify of the Light, so that all through 
him might believe. The venerable Zechariah, under the influ- 
ence of divine inspiration, proclaimed him to be the prophet of 
the Most High, to go before the face of the Lord—to prepare 
his ways—to give the knowledge of salvation to the people by 
the remission of their sins, through the tender mercy of our God, 
by which, the dayspring hath visited us to enlighten those who 
sit in darkness, and in the region of the shadow of death; and to 
guide our feet in the path of peace. This faithful ambassador ex- 
ecuted the purposes of his mission with unabated zeal, and un- 
wearied constancy, to the end of his days. His deportment was 
characterized by the dignity of the prophet, the humility of the 
christian, and the kindness of a brother towards his brethren of 
mankind. The whole tenor of his life was exemplary; and his 
discourses explained and inforced the most important doctrines 
of morality and religion. Having performed the duty of baptizing 
Christ, he continued to instruct his hearers in the sublime and 
glorious truths of the dispensation, which he was commissioned 
to promulgate. In the active discharge of his ministerial func- 
tions; he went about doing good, with the amiable and persever- 


ing solicitude of renuine philenthropy. To the publicans wv 
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questioned him, saying, Teacher, what shall we do:—He answer- 
ed, “ Exact no more than is appointed unto you.” To the soldiers 
who asked him, what shall we do? he replied, “ Take by violence 
fromm no man; accuse no one falsely, and be content with your 
pay.” In these plain and simple exhortations, much of useful in- 
struction is conveyed to the present generation; but if we advert 
to the history of the times, and the state of society when they 
were delivered, we shall find, that they were uttered in a spirit of 
manly courage, that fearlessly reproved the vices of the age, 
though they were perpetrated by the powerful, and patronized by 
the great. At length, his warfare was accomplished; and as he 
was the harbinger of his Divine Master on a stage of trial, of 


se. 


suffering, asd incessant labor, he finished his course before him, 
and triumphantly entered into his rest. Smiling serenely in the 
face of his executioner, he submitted to the sentence of death, 
that was his passport to immortal life: He exchanged the fetters, 
and the prison of Herod, for the crown of a martyr, and the per- 
fect felicity of the eternal world. 

Short was the earthly pilgrimage of St. John. But, my breth- 
ren, he has left us the record of his actions, of his doctrines, and 
virtues, as an inestimable legacy. Let us endeavor to resemble 
him in his piety to God; his fidelity to our Saviour; his tempe- 
rance, that enjoyed the brook, the locust, and the honey of the 
wilderness, more than epicures relish their costly viands, and their 


“wines of various growth;” his modesty, that was content to 
instruct the simple tenants of the forest, or the unrefined rustics 
and fishermen of Judea, when his eloquence might have crowned 
him with the applauses of admiring multitudes in the temple and 
the forum. Let us imitate his humility, which was deaf to the 
suggestions of ambition, and blind to the allurements of power; 
his justice and fortitude which compelled the Roman governor 
who had imprisoned him to acknowledge with fear that “ he was 
a just and holy man;” and finally, let us honor our tutelary saint 
by “ following charity with all men.” 

The examination of our duties, as social beings, and of the 
connexion which exists between their performance, and happi- 
ness, is always a useful exercise of our intellectual faculties; but 
on the present anniversary, it is a peculiarly interesting subject 
of consideration. To avenge the injuries, and redress the wrongs 
of the oppressed; to carry the comforts of plenty into the dreary 
abode of the hungry, and of clothing to the shiverine child of 
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misfortune; to rear habitations for the houseless wanderer, whom 
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the midnight conflagration has made naked and desolate; to pour 
instruction on the tender minds of indigent youth; to recal by the 
united efforts of philosophy and humanity the departing spirit; to 
relume the almost extinguished lamp of life, and to bid the con- 
solations of hope animate the heart that was fainting in despair; 
—these are the offices of Virtue, the holy, and the delightful em- 
ployments of Benevolence. For these noble, these heavenly pur- 
poses, associations are formed that not only reflect honor on our 
country, but on our nature. The institutions of Charity are as nu- 
merous as the wants and infirmities of mankind.* 

The virtues which the masonic fraternity profess, are of uni- 
versal importance; and they are not circumscribed in their opera- 
tion, by the usual distinctions which prevail in civilized society. 
They produce the same effects in the palace and in the cottage; 
they diffuse their blessings around the mansion of the opulent; 
and they cheer and charm, in the humble dwelling of laborious 
industry. Although Masonry disclaims the spirit of political ani- 
mosity, and of religious controversy,—owns no fellowship with 
faction—no brotherhood with illiberality, the statesman and the 
divine cherish its principles, and adopt its manners, with obvious 
advantage to themselves and their country. Whenever the inter- 
course of man with man Is necessary, whether for the enjoyment 
of social pleasures, the explanation of ambiguous circumstances, 
the conciliation of mistaken opinions or unfriendly interests, or 
for restoring harmony that passion or accident had disturbed, the 
feelings, the utterance, and the deportment of Benevolence, are 
the happiest means to produce the desired effects. Nor is their 
importance or efficacy lessened by enlarging their sphere of ac- 
tion. The candid and inquisitive traveller, the diplomatic repre- 
sentative of a sovereign, the ruler of a commercial nation, the 
commander of a fleet or an army, will acknowledge their influ- 
ence in multiplying sources of useful knowledge, in affording fa- 
cilities for fair and honorable negotiation, in securing the recipro- 
cities of advantage in free trade, in preventing the effusion of hu- 
man blood, and, in the dreadtul event of battle, in softening the 
rigors of war, and “ destroying half its terrors, by depriving it of 
all its ferocity.” For the insidious spy, the artful traitor, the frau- 


* See the catalogue of humane, scientific, and charitable societies, in 
the Massachusetts Register. 
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dulent schemer, the hypocrite that smiles to betray, and the as- 
sassin who covers his dagger with the cloak of friendship, Ma- 
sonry has no language but the exclamation of abhorrence; no 
look, but the petrifying glance of indignation; no sign, but the 
finger that beckons to justice, and points the guilty wretch to his 
merited punishment. This discriminating benevolence of Ma- 
sonry is one of its most important characteristics. Though Good 
will to man be engraved on the entad/ature of its portico, Glory 
to God is the sublime inscription on the ‘ymfanum of the pedi- 
ment-—for no act of man can be acceptable to the Almighty, 
which, by concealing vice, would expose innocence to the arti- 
fices of the base and malignant, or enable the rapacious and 
cruel to set at defiance the wholesome regulations of lawful au- 
thority. 

The best illustrations of the principles of Masonry are the 
lives and conduct of good Masons, of such as may claim preemi- 
nence in society, by exhibiting in their actions and behavior the 
calm intrepidity of fortitude; the cool and deliberate decision of 
justice; the serene and regulated disposition of temperance; the 
steady wisdom and sagacious foresight of prudence, with the 
open, undisguised, and generous soul of charity. 

On yonder eminence, the brethren of King Solomon’s lodge 
have reared a monument, with a laudable zeal, to consecrate the 
spot where WarREN fell,* and to evince their affection and re- 


* The handsome monument which graces the heights of Charlestown 
was publicly dedicated by the society of Freemasons, Dec. 2, 5794, in 
commemoration of the events of June 17, 1775. It is a Tuscan pillar, 18 
feet high, placed on a brick foundation 10 feet from the ground, 8 feet 
square, inclosed with posts. On the top of the pillar is a gilt urn, with 
the letters “J. W. aged 35,” intwined in masonic emblems. On the south 
side of the pedestal is the following inscription. 


“ Erected 
BY KING SOLOMON’S LODGE OF FREEMASONS, 
Constituted in Charlestown, 1783, 
In Memory of 
MAJOR GENERAL JOSEPH WARREN, 
and his Assoc1aTEs, 
who were slain on this memorable spot, 
June 17, 1775. 


“None but those who set a just value upon the blessings of Lisrrry, 
are worthy to enjoy her. In vain we toiled; in vain we fought; we bled 
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spect for his memory as a mason, a hero, and a patriot. in this 
act of public spirit and liberality, they have identified their own 
honor, with that of the subject of their commemoration; and while 
posterity survey the column that is dedicated to one of the earli- 
est and most eminent founders of our republic, they will pay the 
tribute_of gratitude and veneration to the fraternity by whom it 
was erected. 

The eloquence and wisdom of GeneraL WARREN were pow- 
erful agents in effecting our revolution. They roused the torpid 
from lethargy to action, and generated confidence, while they ex- 
cited enthusiasm in the bosoms of his audience. In the correct 
language of a cotemporary biographer,* we conclude our humble 
tribute to this illustrious character. “It is true, that at all times 
he discovered the greatest fortitude and bravery; and, as he lived 
an ornament to his country, his death reflected a lustre upon him- 
self, and the cause he so warmly espoused. No person’s fall was 
ever more regretted, and yet no one could help feeling the senti- 
inent, who repeated the line, 


“Dulce et decorum est, pro patria mori.” 


With honest pride, every American boasts that WARREN was 
his countryman. With what feelings of love and exultation does 
every Mason exclaim WARREN WAS MY BROTHER! 


in vain; if you, our offspring, want valor to repel the assaults of her in- 


vaders. 
4 “ Charlestown settled 1628. 
i H “Burnt 1775. Rebuilt 1776. 
iy “The inclosed land wa§ given by the honorable James Russell, esq.” 
4 The procession on this occasion was formed at Warren Hall, consist- 


ing of the members of the lodge and other brethren, the magistrates, se- 
lectmen, minister and deacons, the town officers, officers of the artillery 
company, militia officers, and citizens who Had borne military commis- 
sions, with the trustees, masters, and scholars of the public schools. Pre- 
ceded by a band of music they walked to the hill, where a circle was 
formed round the pillar, and a spirited dedicatory address was delivered 
by the R.W. Joun So_ey, jun. master of the lodge. After this minute 
guns were discharged by a detachment of Captain Smith’s artillery com- 
pany, with the flag displayed half staff high. The procession then return- 
ed to the hall, where, after a solemn dirge, an eulogy on Genera! 
WaRREN, pronounced by a member of the lodge, concluded the cert 

mony. 


* Rev’ Dr. Eliot 
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But has Envy a calumny to utter against our Institution? Has 
Ignorance borrowed an arrow from the quiver of Falsehood to 
bury in the breast of the Geytus or Masonry!—Unveil the sta- 
tue of the godlike Wasnincton!—His divinely awful counte- 
nance will petrify their arms, and stiffen their tongues in eternal 
silence. Alas!—where is the statue? where the mausoleum of his 
country’s father? Private rratitude and veneration may have rear- 
ed the stately column, and inscribed the monumental tablet with 
his immortal name. Associated patriots may have combined to 
erect memorials of his unparalleled services and sacrifices. The 
stranger may congratulate himself that the pencil has preserved 
the form and features of the best and greatest of men.—The 
liberal arts, faithful to their protector, have devoted their various 
powers and talents to imbody his fame, and give it a permanent 
and visible existence in the earth from which his spirit has 
departed. But—where is the cenotaph which a grateful peo- 
ple has erected to cover his sacred relics, and to shelter the turf 
that hides them from the rude visiting of the wintry tempest? 
At least, his unconscious remains are suffered to moulder in un 
disturbed repose —No! The impious hand of Avarice® has alrea- 
dy invaded his tomb to plunder it of his bones! Americans! can 
ye hear it? A felon has attempted to bear his relics to a foreign 
land, as a show to gratify the curiosity of strangers.* Yet it 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Latrobe, architect, of the city of Washington, io 

the editor of the Philadelphia Democratic Press. 

‘Congress, by a solemn act, asked the body of Wasuincrow of his 
widow. I can conceive of nothing more affecting than of a powerful na- 
tion approaching the widow of their chief, and asking her to surrender 
all that was left her of her husband, for the purpose of honoring, by pul 
lic sepulture, all that was left them of him that conducted them to ind 
pendence. Having obtained this national request, we should suppose tl 
the nation, which had thought it important to ash the privilege, would at 
least have weed it when obtained. But Mrs. Washington had in her life-time 
the mortification to see the national gratitude evaporate in the embassy to 
Mount Vernon; and the body of Washington, at this moment, may, for 





: aught that has been, or can be done to prevent it, be fallen from its cof. 
: fin. So insecure is the family vault, that a few years ago a gardener brok: 
ty into it, and stole several bones from it, supposing them to be those of 


General Washington. He was detected, and being examined as to his mo- 
tive, he said he intended to carry them to London, and make money by 
their exhibition. Nothing indeed would have been more easv than to have 

. ? -\ aria 
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some consolation to know, that a “ caitiff wretch’’ could so highly 
appreciate his intended plunder, that he regarded it as a treasure 
which would be dear to men who considered Washington no lon- 
ger an enemy to a particular nation, but an ornament to the hu- 
man race. This is, however, an uncommon mode of canonizing 
a great and good man. May it have its proper effect, and stimu- 
late the indifferent, and shame the perverse, to an immediate and 
magnificent discharge of a duty that they have so long owed to 
the memory and the remains of the political saviour of our coun- 
try. In this wish, party has no influence—The delay of execution 
in the statesmen, who at the time of his decease, voted the erec- 
tion of a Mausoleum to Washington, was as unjust, as the perti- 
nacity in wrong, that is now the subject of reprehension. 

Masons! Washington was your brother; and the imperishable 
page that bears the record of his life and actions, is the bright 
testimonial of the purity of your principles, and of the excellence 
of your objects. 

That man should never suffer his happiness to depend upon 
external circumstances, is one of the cheap precepts of the stoi- 
cal philosophy; a precept indeed, which that haughty sect extended 
beyond the condition of human life, and in which, some of them 
seemed to have comprised an utter exclusion of corporeal pain 
from a wise man’s regard and attention. Such extravagance of 
philosophy can want neither argument nor authority for its confu- 
tation; the powers of nature rise up against it; and it is overthrown 
by the experience of every hour.* To the pride of stoicism, then, 
we are indebted for none of the springs of happiness. 

“ Virtue,” says an eminent ethical writer,t “ is the doing good 
to mankind in obedience to the will of God;” and a slight exami- 
nation of the subject will convince us of the intimate connexion 


that subsists between the practice of this duty, and the enjoyment 


of felicity. Paradoxical as it may appear, nothing is more true, 
than that the wants and weaknesses of men; the feebleness and 
imperfection which render individuals mutually dependent for 
support, assistance, and sympathy, are the efficient causes of 
their most valuable powers, and of their noblest moral and intel- 
lectual attainments. Hence, the division of virtues into classes: 
some of which command awe and reverence; while others, although 
they are approached with sentiments of profound respect, receive 
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the homage of animated devotion, mingled with the warm and 
pleasing feelings of affection and gratitude. With veneration and 
fear, and at an humble distance, do we bow before the tribunal of 
inflexible justice. With sensations of terror that constitute the 
sublime of feeling, and of wonder, which silence the exclamation 
that would give them utterance, do we contemplate the stern 
countenances of the Roman magistrates,* whose tongues, with- 
out a faltering accent, could pronounce the sentence of death on 
their gallant sons; whose bosoms could remain unmoved by the 
pleadings of a pitying multitude for their pardon; whose eyes 
could behold their dying agonies without a tear. Thanks to the 
milder principles of heroism which are adopted by modern war- 
riors; to the maxims of equity which mitigate the severity of law, 
and govern the patient process of juridical investigation; thanks, 
especially to the Divine Autuor of our holy religion, whose 


* Ultoris Bruti fascesque videre receptos! 
Consulis imperium hic primus, szvasque secures, 
Acciptet; natosque pater, nova bella moventes 

Ad penam pulchra pro libertate vocabit 

Infelix, &c. JE. 6: 818 1. & seq. 


Lucius Junius Brutus. In his consular office, he made the people 
swear they would never again submit to kingly authority; but the first who 
violated the oath were in his own family. His sons conspired with the Tus- 
can ambassador to restore the Tarquins: and when discovered, they were 
tried and condemned before their father, who not only ordered them to 
be put to death, but looked on, and saw the sentence put into execution. 

Manlius Torquatus, a celebrated Roman dictator. He had the cou- 
rage and heart to put his son to death, because he had engaged one of 
the enemy, and gained an honorable victory, without his previous permis- 
sion. This uncommon rigor displeased many of the Romans; and though 
Torquatus was honored with a triumph, and commended by the senate 
for his services, yet the Roman youth showed their disapprobation of his 
severity, by refusing him at his return the homage which every other con- 
queror received. 

Decius, 2 Roman consul, his son and grandson, devoted themselves 
to death for the safety of their country. Codrus, king of Athens. When 
the Heraclide made war against Athens, the oracle declared that the vic- 
tory should be granted to that nation whose king should fall in battle. 
The Heraclidz gave strict orders to spare the life of Codrus; but the pa- 
triotic king disguised himself, and attacked one of the enemy, by whom 
he was slain. The Athenians gained the victory; and Codrus was deser- 
vedly called the father of his country 
VOL. I. 
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influence has produced all the wonderful superiority in wisdom 
and beneficence which the christian world can boast over the 
brightest institutions of pagan antiquity; no longer is the test of 
patriotism, a desperate exertion of valor in a death-devoted indi- 
vidual—no longer is the sacrifice of the best and bravest citizen 
required to determine the contest of armies, or to decide the fate 
of an empire. The kindly affections of the parent, the brother, or 
the friend, are not deemed inconsistent with the integrity and 
firmness of the judge. With the march of Religion and Learn- 
ing, Humanity and Refinement have made an equal progress; and 
the wreaths of conquerors derive their highest honor and decora- 
tion from the roses of benevolence which are interwoven with 
their laurels. The heart of sensibility is nevef delighted with 
grandeur destitute of beauty, with passien unallied to tenderness. 
The eye strained and wearied, by the prospect of a dizzy and 
abrupt precipice, is relieved by the calm and verdant scenery of 
the lowly vale; and the mind agitated and fatigued, by the power- 
ful energies of ambition, the toils of the forum, or the litigations 
of the bar, gladly reposes on the tranquil bosom of friendship, or 
retires for solace and joy into the sacred recesses of confidence 
and love. 

The virtues, which are immediately connected with our wants 
and weaknesses, are those which are the most amiable in our esti- 
mation; and they are honored with the most fervent worship of 
the soul. Were we perfect, there would be no occasion for the me- 
diation of mercy, for the consolation of pity, for the support of 
faith, for the assurance of hope, and the innumerable offices of 
charity. But of these virtues we stand in hourly need; and we are 
enamored of them, because their effects are the continual ob- 


jects of perception, and are indispensably necessary to our com- 
fort and enjoyment. 


To enter into a metaphysical disquisition concerning the mind 
of man, and the motives of his actions, would, in this place, be a 
task more curious than useful. We will content ourselves with 
referring the source of all our deeds to self, provided the truth 
be always acknowledged, 


“ That God and Nature Jink’d the general framc, 
“ And bade self love and social be the same. 
“* Self love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
“* As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake: 
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‘* The centre mov’d, a circle straight succeeds, 

‘* Another still, and still another spreads— 

‘ Friend, parent, neighbor, first it will embrace, 

*‘ Gur country next, and next—all human race. 

“‘ Wide and more wide, th’ o’erflowings of the mind 
“ Take every creature in, and every kind. 

“Earth smiles around in boundless beauty blest, 

“‘ And heaven beholds its image in his breast.” 


The ingenious author of the inquiry into the nature and ori- 
gin of moral evil, observes, That the production of shappiness 
seems to be the only motive that could induce infinite goodness 
to exert infinite power to create all things; for to say the truth, 
happiness is the only thing of real value in existence; neither 
riches, nor power, nor wisdom, nor learning, nor strength, nor 
beauty, nor virtue, nor religion, nor even life itself, being of any 
importance, but as they contribute to its production. To an inqui- 
sitive and inexperienced spectator placed in the centre of a num- 
ber of vistas, radiating from the point he occupies, a survey of 
human beings pressing forward through different courses in quest 
of happiness, would afford numerous and interesting objects of 
instruction and surprise. He would see many following the ever- 
varying flight of filmy gossamer; and many watching with up- 
turned eyes, the plaything bubbles of sophistical theorists, gazing 
at them with vacant stare, as they glitter their moment in the 
sunbeam that dissolves them into the viewless air. Others, mu- 
sing, and deep in thought, slowly bend their way toward the aca- 
demic grove; while in a different direction the raptured poet, 
“meditating song” in heroic measure, stalks along the rising 
grounds, in fancied ascent to the temple of happiness, on the top 
of Parnassus! In another, but obscure part of the scette, might 
be discovered the lean and slippered pantaloon, who, just before 
the evening of his life, at the very dusk of his day, has stolen a 
moment from Mammon, and begun to wonder why he has so long 
delved to no useful purpose, and drudged to no honorable end; 
that he has been a slave to the vilest habits, mortified his desires, 
risen early and moiled late, lived a beggar in the midst of plenty, 
been a hermit in the bosom of society, desolate and wretched 
where all was gay and smiling around him, to obtain a hoard of 
silver and gold, which, after all, he finds to be an exhaustless fund 
of care and vexation. Behold how anxiously he ponders on these 
things, until he is roused from his reverie by the hollow laugh of 
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the equally sordid disciple of Epicurus. Now see the professed 
man of pleasure—his eyes wanton over a “land of fatness;” his 
wines are the nectar of fabled gods—such “ liquid rubies” never 
sparkled in the glass of the fanciful Hafiz; such delicious flavors 
never exhilarated the senses of the voluptuous Anacreon. The 
piquancy of his viands stimulates the appetite; and the four quar- 
ters of the world contribute their luxuries to load and decorate 
his festive board. Officious friendship surrounds him with gay 
and amusing companions; and the stranger exclaims, behold the 
most favored of mortals, the happiest of mankind! Alas! the 
trembling hand, the palsied step, the crazy debilitated frame, the 
faltering tongue that babbles its own disgrace, the ridiculous af- 
fectation of powers long since decayed, the boast >f passions ex- 
isting only in feverish recollection, prove, emphatically prove, 
that happiness has no connexion with the most splendid fortune, 
when prostituted to the vile and detestable purposes of sensual 
indulgence. 

But we turn from these disgusting views of bloated luxury 
and doting impotence, to the allurements of youth, health, and 
beauty. Now we enter regions of unmingled delight: vows fondly 
interchanged, hearts eternally united; “ thought meeting thought, 
and will preventing will;” this is the abode of felicity. The bloom- 
ing novices have nothing more to wish; the phantom no longer 
eludes their pursuit: they have caught the reality, and found it to 
be Love. 

Short is the Elysian dream. Soon is the season of the singing 
of birds over and gone. The year, that youth imagined would be 
“all May” will not retard the succeeding months at the prayer of 
lovers; nor can the growth of the soul be stinted by the incanta- 
tions of witcheries of Beauty. The rose, pressed with too fami- 
liar a grasp, has betrayed the thorn which its delicate foliage had 
concealed from the eye. The music of the grove, the scent of 
the dewy flowers have lost their charms, and the languor of sati- 
ety has followed the ardor of passion. Hark! at the sound of the 
trumpet the young hero starts from his disgraceful repose. The 
wreath of myrtle is indignantly thrown away; and in its stead, the 
crested helm glitters on his brow. His heart beats high. Glory 
is now his mistress; the idol that engrosses all his affections. He 
bursts on the field of Mars like a vertical sun from behind a noon- 


tide cloud. Imbattled armies are dazzled with his radiance; op- 
portunity favors his enterprise; success crowns his valor; like an 
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auspicious deity he determines the fortune of the fight; his coun- 
try is saved; immortality is achieved. Alas, rival merit, the secret 
workings of jealousy, the poisoned darts of ambushed malice, the 
basilisk eyeballs of lean and hagard envy; are all directed 
against his fame; and having conquered for the public, he finds 
his most dangerous warfare but just commenced. Now he must 
confound impudent calumny; confute insidious sophistry; coun- 
termine the intrigues and plots of unseen enemies; and meet, and 
vanquish the open and the bold. He remembers with regret the 
peaceful scenes of unenvied leisure, and of undisturbed repose, 
] 


ic 


which he rashly quitted for the turbulence of a camp, and fort 
conflicts of interest and ambition. He returns to the cottage; bu 
contentment is no longer its tenant: he is a stranger on the fields 
where he was so lately at home. “ He has bartered solid strength 
for feeble splendor;” and in the heaviness of his bitter experi- 
ence, he confesses that the most frivolous caprice of rustic love, 
was stability when compared to the fickleness of glory. 

But whence this strange perversity of human desire; this baf- 
fling interference of disappointment between the end of our pur- 
suit, and its means of attainment! If happiness consists not in 
wealth, in luxury, in love, nor in glory, whither must we direct 
our search? Perhaps she may have chosen to abide in the cell of the 
hermit, pleased with the gloom of the wilderness, and charmed 
with the pensive musings of solitude: or, we may find her the 
companion of the student, pale with his midnight vigils. She 
may console him while he pores over ponderous tomes of ancient 
learning, and promise him an abundance of an author’s food—~a 
harvest of applause. Or, ’tis she, perhaps who enlivens thedreams 
of the poet, and presents celestial visions to the religious enthusi- 
ast. Ah, how mortifying the mistake! We have dignified the illu- 
sive vagaries of hope, with the name of happiness. Let us then 
endeavor, briefly to ascertain, and to examine, the causes of our 
vexations and disappointments. 

The causes of our disappointments are as numerous as our 
errors and mistakes in selecting the course which we imagine will 
lead to the attainment of happiness. They may all be attributed to 
the misapplication of qualities, talents, or posse$sions, which if 
properly directed and improved, would gratify our rational wishes 
and give us all the felicity which is consistent with the nature of man, 
in his present imperfect state of existence. Forming a false esti- 


mate of the value, and an indistinct idea of the blessings, or evils 
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of life as they affect our condition, or influence our circumstances, 
we mistake shadows for realities, acd instead of pressing forward 
with steadiness in the paths of wisdom and virtue, follow a decep- 
tive phantom, the airy creature of whim, or imagination. After 
toiling in vain, and discovering the error when too late to be cor- 
‘ected, we abandon the search, exclaiming there isno good thing 
under the sun; and thus our labor ends in vanity and vexation of 
spirit. From so impious and absurd a conclusion, let us turn 
with the disgust and horror which it ought to occasion in a 
reflecting mind. If a single object be selected and undeviatingly 
pursued, as our best good, with a total disregard of every thing 
clse with which it is necessarily connected, it is not surprising 
that the possession of it should disappoint our expectations. Ho- 
nor, wealth, power, love, genius, learning, and most of the passions 
of our bosoms, are in themselves sources of felicity ‘and capable of 
producing the blessings; but they cannot individually constitute 
that state or condition of the heart which is distinguished by the 
xame of happiness. The destitute beggar is as happy as the mi- 
ser who broods over his buried treasures. As well can the moon 
ceive light without the rays of the sun, or the fields yield a plen- 
tiful harvest unfertilized by the genial influences of the clouds, 
as wealth produce contentment, or honor afford bliss, without the 
aids of religion and benevolence. Our intellectual possessions be- 
come valuable only by a proper use and improvement; and our 
good dispositions and passions are elevated into virtues by their 
active operation for the benefit of our species. When the gifts of 
Providence are sordidly devoted to the sole and narrow purposes 
of self, they are vain and unprofitable to their possessor, because 
they are beneficial to no other creature in existence. When wealth 
is emplByed to purchase food for the hungry, or clothing for the 
naked; to rear seminaries for the instruction of the ignorant; and 
to convert even the gratification of personal employment into funds 
for encouraging the liberal arts, and refining the taste of society; 
—when ambition, not contented with the laurels which it has ga- 
thered on the field of danger, aspires to the fame that rewards ex- 
ploits and services consecrated by patriotism to the public advan- 
tage and glory; when Genius, the friend and servant of ‘Frath de- 
votes her various talents to enlighten the mind without inflaming 
its vitious passions, and aids the cause of virtue, by her eloquence 
and example; when Love softens and expands the heart, and com- 
municates to all animated nature a pleasing appearance, a lively 
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interest, and derives the sweetest of joys from contemplating the 
beauty and harmony of surrounding objects; when, in fine, we can 
make our physical or moral properties, powers, or possessions, 
the means of communicating happiness to others; we shali find 


them sources of happiness to ourselves. 


“‘ See the sole bliss heaven could on all bestow, 

“ Which who but feels can taste, but thinks, can kno 
“Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
“The bad must miss—the good, untaught will find 

‘* Slave to no sect, who takes no privat : road, 

** But looks through Nature, up to Nature’s God— 

** Pursues that chain which links th’ immense design, 
** Joins heaven to earth—and mortal to divine— 

** Sees that no being any bliss can know, 

* But touches some above, or some below— 
** Learns from this union of the rising whole, 
““ The first—last purpose of the human soul, 

* And knows, where faith, law, morals, all began, 


** All end—in love of God and love of Man!’”’ 


DR. SMITH’S IMPERISHABLE NATURE OF MASONRY 


THE other societies of this world—empires, kingdoms and 


common wealths—being of less perfect constitutions have been of 
less permanent duration. Although men have busied themselves, 
through all ages, in forming and reforming them, in casting down 
and building up; yet still their labors have been vain! The reason 
was—hear it and be wise, ye builders of the present day—the rea- 
son was, that they daubed with untempered mortar, and admitted 
into their structures the base, discordant, heterogeneous mMmterials 


; 


of pride, ambition, selfishness, “ malice, guile, hypocrisies, en- 
vies and evil speaking’’—which we reject. Hence their fabrics, 
unable to support themselves, tumbled to the foundation, through 
internal weakness, or were shaken to pieces by external violence. 

The Egyptian, the Babylonian, the Assyrian, the Persian em- 
pires; the commonwealths of Athens, of Sparta, and of Rome, 
with many more of later date—Where are they now? « fall’n— 
fall’n—fall’n”—the weeping voice of history replies! The meteors 


of an age, the gaze of one part of the world; they rose—they 


biaz’d awhile on high—they burst and sunk again, beneath the 


YOTIZO ‘ that place of oblivion 


where the pale chosts of de- 
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parted grandeur fleet about in sad lamentation of their former 
glory! 

Such have been the changes and revolutions which, as a fra- 
ternity, we have seen. From the bosom of the lodge, (seated on 
an eminence) its foundations reaching the centre and its summit 
the sky; we have beheld, as upon a turbulent ocean at an im- 
mense distance beneath us, the states of this world alternately 
mounted up and cast down, as they have regarded or neglect- 
ed the principles described above; while, supported by them, the 
sublime fabric of our constitution has remained unshaken through 
ages—and, thus supported, it shall remain, while the sun opens 
the day to gild its cloudcapt towers, or the moon leads on the 


night to checker its starry canopy. The current of things may 


roll along its basis;* the tide of chance and time may beat against 
its walls; the stormy gusts of malice may assault its lofty battle- 
ments, and the heavy rains of calumny may descend upon its 
spacious roof—but all in vain. A building, thus constructed and 
supported, is impregnable, from without; and can then only be 
dissolved when the pillars of the universe shall be shaken, and 
“the great globe itself, yea all which it inherit, shall, like the base- 
less fabric of a vision,” pass away before the Almighty Architect. 


DALCHO’S EXPOSITION OF THE IMPLEMENTS. 


AS the various tools and instruments, which we use in the 
lodge, are all emblematical of the conduct wiich freemasons 
should pursue in their intercourse with society, i shall therefore 
endeavor to explain to you such of them as we most frequently 
use. @ 

In a lodge of masters, the first object which deserves atten- 
tion is the mosaic floor upon which we tread. It is intended to 
convey to our minds, the vicissitudes of human affairs, checker- 
ed with a strange contrariety of events. To-day elevated with 
the smiles of prosperity, to-morrow depressed by the frowns of 
misfortune. The precariousness of our situation, in this world, 
should teach us humility, to walk uprightly and firmly upon the 


* A few sentences which were left out of the London editions of the 
Sermon on St. John the Babtist’s day, 1755, as relating only to the society 
before whom it was preached, are interwoven in this pa 
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broad basis of virtue and religion, and to give assistance to our un- 
fortunate fellow creatures, who are in distress; lest on some ca- 
pricious turn of fortune’s wheel, we may become dependents on 
those who, before, looked up to us as their benefactors. 

The two emblematical pillars, erected in front of the porch of 
the temple, independent of the beauty which they added to the 
building, conveyed to the minds of those who entered a know- 
ledge of the attributes of that Being to whom it was dedicated. 
The literal translation of the name of the left pillar is “ in thee is 
strength,” and that of the right “ it shall be established,” which, 
as a learned author observes, may very naturally be transposed in 
this manner—*“ O Lord, thou art mighty, and thy power is estab- 
lished from everlasting to everlasting.” The name of one of the 
pillars, as relating to a person, may givs a different translation, 
which I shall point out fo you on some other occasion, 

The next object which demands attention is the holy bible, 
with the square and compasses thereon. As these instruments 
remind us to keep our actions within the bounds of propriety, and 
to square them with all mankind, the sacred volume on which 
they lie contains the unerring guide for our conduct through life, 
as it relates to our worship of the Supreme Master of the world, 
and our conduct to each other. For these reasons, this book of 
the divine law is never closed in our lodges: “it is open to every 
eye, and comprehensible to every mind.” 

The letter G.* which ornaments the master’s lodge, is not only 
expressive of the name of the Grand Architect of the universe, 
but, also, denotes the science of geometry, so necessafy to artists. 
But the adoption of it, by freemasons, implies no more than their 
respect for those inventions which demonstrate to the world the 
power, the wisdom, and beneficence of the Almighty Builder in 
the works of the creation. 

The blazing star is the emblem of prudence, which is one of 
the emanations of the Deity, agrecably to the system of Basili- 


* Robinson, in his proofs of a conspiracy, says “G. is grace; the flaming 
star is the torch of reason. Those who possess this knowledge are indeed 
illuminati.” When prejudice warps the mind, and reason is sacrificed to 
establish a favorite theory, we need not be surprised to find truth pros 
trated to fiction, and the production offered to the world as the result of 
sound reflection and the combination of just principles 
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des.* It points out to freemasons the path which leads to happi- 
ness, and is the sure source of self-approbation. It enlightens us 
through the dark and rugged paths of life, and enables us to shun 
the many obstacles which would impede our progress and im- 
bitter our journey with pain. 

The three great luminaries allude to the three masonic degrees, 
and at the same time are emblematical of that effulgence which 
should illuminate the mind of a freemason, and which he can 
alone receive from a perfect understanding of the principles of the 
order. The white apron and gloves are also emblematical. They 
are not worn merely as insignia of the order, but as badges of that 
innate innocence and purity of soul which freemasons should al- 
vays possess; and, in this point of view, they are more honorable 
distinctions than any order of knighthood which can be conferred. 
On being invested with these badges of innocence and humility, 
a freemason should firmly resolve to support that purity and in- 
tegrity of heart, of which he, outwardly, wears the emblems. 

The rule, the line, and the plumbline, the square, the com- 
passes, kc. are emblematical of the conduct we should pursue 
in society —To observe punctuality in all our engagements, faith- 
fully and religiously to discharge those important obligations, 
which we owe to God, and our neighbor; to be upright in all our 
dealings; to hold the scale of justice in equal poise; to square our 
actions by the unerring rule of God’s.sacred word; to keep with- 
in compass and bounds with all mankind, particularly with a bro- 
ther; to govern our expenses by our incomes; to curb our sensual 
appetites; to keep within bounds those unruly passions which, 
oftentimes, interfere with the enjoyments of society, and degrade 
both the man and the freemason; to recall to our minds, that in 


the great scale of existence, the whole family of mankind are 
upon a level with each other, and that the only question of pre- 
ference among freemasons should be, who is most wise, who is 
most good. For the time will come, and none of us know how 
soon, when death, the great leveller of all human greatness, will 
rob us of our distinctions and bring us to a level with the dust. 


* This system he called Abrax, which is a mystical term given by him 
to the Supreme Being, from whom emanated 365 powers and intelligen- 
ces; constituting virtue, prudence, temperance, fortitude, justice, truth, 


charity, honesty, meekness, &c. Ke 
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For the Freemason’s Magazine. 
FESTIVAL OF LODGE NO. 2, PHILADELPHIA. 
ST. JOHN’S DAY, JUNE 24, 5811. 


THE lodge having participated with the Grand and other 
lodges in this city, and the grand officers and brethren of other 
grand and subordinate lodges, which honored the R. W. Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania on this momentous occasion; after as- 
sisting in the solemn duties of the day, im the consecration of the 
New Hall, &c., assembled at the house of brother Patterson, near 
the Schuylkill, where they partook of an excellent dinner. After 
the cloth was removed, a table lodge was opened, and a number 
of sentiments were drunk, accompanied with appropriate songs. 
The following sentiments were given by the officers. 

By the worshipful master—The Grand Lodge of Pennsylva- 
nia: may their columns be raised on strength and beauty, and their 
chapiters fuith, Aofie and charity. As masons, let us remember 
the fraternal advice of Solomon: “ My son, forget not my law, 
but let thine heart keep my commandments; and remove not the 
ancient landmarks which thy fathers have set.” 

By brother senior warden—The wings of masonry: may they 
never lose a feather. 

By brother junior warden—The mason’s best employment, 
the protection of widows and orphans. 

Agreeably to a vote of the lodge, an appropriate address was 
written for the occasion. The worshipful master appointed bro- 
ther David Neilson, member of said lodge, and companion of the 
Holy Royal Arch Chapter No. 52, to prepare the address, which 
shall be given in a future number. A prologue, written for the 
occasion, was spoken by brother John Phillips, P. M. and pursui- 
vant of the Grand Lodge. 

A vote of thanks was given by the lodge. to brothers Allen, 
Douglass, Warner, and the rest of the committee for their atten- 
tion in providing the festival. The table lodge was closed in har- 
mony at an early hour, and the brethren returned to their seve- 

ral homes. 
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For the Freemason’s Magazine. 
THE FIVE POINTS OF FELLOWSHIP ILLUSTRATED. 


1. WHEN the necessities of a brother call for my aid and 
support, I will be ever ready to lend him such assistance to save 
him from sinking, as may not be detrimental to myself or con- 
nexions, if I find him worthy thereof. 

2. Indolence shall not cause my footsteps to halt, nor wrath 
turn them aside; but forgetting every selfish consideration, I will 
be ever swift of foot to serve, help, and execute benevolence toa 
fellow creature in distress; and more particularly to a brother 
mason. 

3. When I offer up my ejaculations to Almighty God, a bro- 
ther’s welfare I will remember as my own; for as the voices of 
babes and sucklings ascend to the Throne of Grace, so most as- 
suredly will the breathings of a fervent heart arise to the Man- 
sions of Bliss, as our prayers are certainly required of each 
other. 

4. A brother’s secrets, delivered to me as such, I will keep as 
I would my own; as betraying that trust might be doing him the 
greatest injury he could sustain in this mortal life; nay, it would 
be like the villany of an assassin, who lurks in darkness to stab 
his adversary, when unarmed and leaf prepared to meet an 
enemy. 

5. A brother’s character I will support, in his absence as | 
would in his presence: I will not wrongfully revile him myself, 
nor will I suffer it to be done by others, if in my power to pre- 
vent it. 

Thus by the five points of fellowship are we linked together 
in one indivisible chain of sincere affection, brotherly love, re- 
lief, and truth. 


PRAYER AT THE OPENING OF A GRAND LODGE. 


© MOST glorious and eternal God, the infinitely wise Archi- 
tect of the universe; we thy servants, assembled in solemn grand 


lodge, would now extol thy power and wisdom in the works of 
creation and providence. 
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Thou saidst, let there be light, and there was light. The hea- 
vens opened and declared thy glory; and the firmament spangled 
with thy handywork. The sun, who rules the day, gives light to 
the moon, who rules the night, and tells to the listening stars the 
surprising story of her birth. So that there is one glory of the 
sun, another glory of the moon, and one star differs from another 
star in glory; and all by most wondrous signs and tokens, with- 
out voice, sound or language, solemnly proclaim divine myste- 
ries. 

We adore thee for our creation; the excellent form and sym- 
metry of our bodies; for the breath of life; for the light of rea- 
son and conscience; and for all the noble and useful faculties of 
our souls, which give us so exalted a rank in the scale of being, 
render us capable of knowing and serving thee, and suggest the 
hope, and justify the expectation of a more perfect mode of ex- 
istence when the present shall be closed. We thank thee for the 
confirmation given to these desires in the gospel of thy son. En- 
able us to live answerably to our exalted privileges and happy des- 
tination. 

We beseech thee to give us, thy servants, at this, and at all 
times, wisdom in all our doings; strength of mind in our difficul- 
ties; and the beauty of harmony in all our communications with 
one another. 

Grant, O Lord, that thy servant, now about to be solemnly in- 
vested with the authority and rule over the several lodges in this 
part of the world, may be indued with the knowledge and wisdom, 
to instruct and explain to us the mysteries of masonry; and may 
we, and all our brethren under his jurisdiction, understand, learn, 
and keep, all the statutes and commandments of the Lord, and 
this holy mystery, pure and undefiled unto our lives’ end. May 
brotherly love and charity always abound among us: Let them be 
always the cement of our society; each one striving how he may 
be most beneficial to mankind. And when we have finished our 
work here below, let our transition be from this earthly taberna- 
cle to the heavenly temple above; there safely lodged among ‘thy 
jewels, may we shine with thee forever and ever. 

Bless and prosper, we pray thee, every branch and member 
of this fraternity, throughout the habitable earth. May thy king- 
dom of peace, love and harmony, come. May thy will be done on 


earth, as it is in Heaven; and the whole world be filled with thy 
rlory. . 


RIOTS, 


eee 
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We ask all in the name of him, who stood on the pinnacle of 
the holy temple on earth, and is raised to the throne of majesty 
on high; even Jesus Christ, our Lord, men. 


For the Freemason’s Mazvazine. 


THE FREEMASON’S MEMENTO. 


—M— Magnitude, Moderation, Magnanimity. 


—A—Affability, Affection, Attention. 

— S—Silence, Secrecy, Security. 
—O—Obedience, Order, Geconomy. 
—N—Noble, Natural, Neighborly. 

— K—Rational, Reciprocative, Receptive. 
— Y—Yielding, Ypright, Yare. 


EXPLANATION. 


Masonry, of things, teacheth how to attain their just Magnitude, 
to inordinate affections, the art of - - - Moderation, 
It inspires the soul with true - - - Aagnanimity. 

Italsoteachethus - - - + + + = Mffadbility, 
to love each other with true - - - + Affection, 
and to pay to things sacred a just Attention. 

It instructeth us how to keep Silence, 
tomaintain - - - - = «= = - Secrecy, 
and preserve - - - = = Security. 

Also, to whom it is due, - Obedience, 
to observe good - - - - - + = Order, 
and a commendable - - - - - = = = €conomy. 

It likewise teacheth us how to be worthily odie, 

PE ne ee a, Natural, 
and, without reserve, - - - - = = = Veighborly. 

It instilleth principles indisputably - - Rational, 
and formeth in us a disposition - - - Recifirocative, 
ond «© < «© « « '« «) 2) sy es) See. 

It maketh us to things indifferent - - - Yielding, 
to what is absolutely necessary, perfectly - Ypright,* 
and to do all that is truly good, most willingly - Yare.t 


* Fixed + Ready. Vide Johnson’s quarto Dictionary 
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For the Freemason’s Magazine. 
AN ADDRESS TO FREEMASONS IN GENERAL. 


STRETCH forth your hands to assist a brother whenever it 
is in your power; to be always ready to go any where to serve 
him; to offer your warmest petitions for his welfare; to open your 
breasts and hearts to him; to assist him with your best counsel 
and advice; to soothe the anguish of his soul, and betray no con- 
fidence he reposes in you; to support him with your authority; to 
use your utmost endeavors to prevent him from falling; to relieve 
his wants as far as you are able, without injuring yourselves or 
your families. In short, mutually to support and assist each other, 
and earnestly to promote one another’s interests, are duties which 
(well you know) are incumbent upon you. But do these duties al- 
ways influence you? Are they net too often forgotten? Your wor- 
thy brother too frequently neglected, and the stranger preferred 
to those of your own household? Ye are connected by solemn pro- 
mises; let those always be so remembered as to direct your ac- 
tions: for then, and then only, will you preserve your consciences 
void of offence, and prepare that firm cement of utility and affec- 
tion, which time will have no power to destroy. 





COMPLETE LIST OF THE SUBORDINATE LODGES 
IN NEWHAMPSHIRE, 5811. 


St. John’s No. 1, Portsmouth, D. D. Akerman, master; Isaac 
Stanwood, secretary; regular lodge in the month, first Wednes- 
day. 


Jerusalem No. 4, Westmoreland, Broughton White, master; 
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Jotham Lord, jr. secretary; regular lodge in the month, Tuesday 
of, or preceding the full moon. 
Franklin No. 6, Hanover, Aaron Wright, master; Ruggles 
} Sylvester, secretary; regular lodge in the month, Monday prece. 
ding the full moon, 
Benevolent No. 7, Amherst, Daniel Warner, master; Sa- 
muel Curtis, secretary; regular lodge in the month, last Monday. 
Hiram No. 9, Claremont, Stephen Rice, master; Timothy 
Grannis, jr. secretary; regular lodge in the month, first Wednes- 


AV. 
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Union No. 10, removed from Haverhill to Orford, Jared Mann, 
secretary; regular lodge in the month first Monday. 

Blazing Star No. 11, Concord, Abel Hutchins, master; P. C. 
Farnum, secretary; regular lodge in the month, third Monday. 

Faithful No. 12, Charleston, Rev. Abner Kneeland, master; 
Moses W. Hastings, secretary; regular lodge in the month, Wed- 
nesday preceding the full moon. 

Washington No. 13, Exeter, Enoch Rowe, master; J. P. Pay- 
son, secretary; regular lodge in the month, second Wednesday. 

King Solomon’s No. 14, New London, Daniel Woodbury, 
master; Job Seamans, jr. secretary; regular lodge in the month, 
Wednesday preceding the full moon. 

Mount Vernon No. 15, Washington, Joseph Hull, master; 
David Harris, secretary; regular lodge in the month, Monday pre- 
ceding the full moon. 

Olive Branch No. 16, Plymouth, Timothy Tilton, master; 
Tsaac Stafford, secretary; regular lodge in the month, Tuesday 
preceding the fuil moon. 

Morning Star No. 17, Moultonborough, Ichabod Shaw, mas- 
ter; Wm. C. lreese, secretary; regular lodge in the month, Tues- 
day after the full moon. 

Charity No. 18, Fitzwilliam, Joseph Carter, master; Amiasa 


Scoth, secretary; regular lodge in the month, Wednesday =e 
ceding the full moon. 
Sullivan No. 19, Deerfield, Michael M’Clary, master; John 


Butler, secretary; regular lodge in the month, Tuesday of, or 
preceding the full moon. 

Centre No. 20, Sandbornton, Nathan Taylor, master; Richard 
Hazleton, secretary. 

Humane No. 21, Rochester. Returns not received. 


[pcr The R. W. Grand Secretaries of the Grand Lodges of 
the United States, and of British America, will confer a favor by 
forwarding similar lists of the subordinate lodges under the re- 
spective jurisdictions of the M. W. the Grand Lodges. 7 
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ADDRESS TO A SENIOR WARDEN. 


Worshipful Brother Senior Warden, 


« THE ensign of your office, in the language of an ancient 
charge, demonstrates that we are all descended from the same 
common stock; partakers of the same common nature; and sharers 
of the same blessed hope; and though distinctions among men 
are needed, to preserve subordination, yet no eminence, to which 
merit may be exalted, should ever make us forget, that we are 
one sacred band of brothers and fellows,” united together by the 
silken chords of the indented tassel; and travelling the mosaic 
pavement, to that undiscovered country, from whose bourne no 
traveller hath returned. 

And will a brother senior, permit a senior brother, to observe, 
that as next in dignity and rank, to the wisdom which presides in 
the east, it becomes the duty of the pillar of strength, to assist 
the Right Worshipful Master at all times, not only in those va- 
rious ceremonies of a mystic nature, around which we draw an 
impenetrable veil; but also to stand, as the kind instructer and 
faithful monitor of his younger brethren, of the second degree, 
who are specially confided, to the senior warden’s particular care; 
and therefore in the first instance, like Adoniram of old, he should 
lighten the toils of Hiram, by hewing and squaring the stone; by 
felling and preparing the timber; and conveying both from the 
forest and the quarry, to Succoth, or Zarthan, where they are fit- 
ted for the master’s use, either at the base, or on the summit 
of Moriah; and thus the whole building duly prepared without, 
groweth unto an holy temple, whose foundation is laid in silence, 
and whose top stone is brought forth with pesce; for the sound of 
the hammer of political intolerance should never be heard with- 
in our walls; nor the stroke of the ax of religious bigotry be indent- 
ed on our gates; it being received as masonic truth, that the iron 
tools of superstition and party were both of them buried on the 
plains of Shinar; where they molder amid the ruins of the un- 
finished tower of Babel. 

Suffer me, my dear friend and brother, to add, that the slightest 
departure from these ancient landmarks of the mystic order, must 
of necessity in the very nature of cause and effect, be produc- 


tive of darkness instead of light, of confusion in the room of har- 
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mony, and tend to the final overthrow of the moral and masonic, 
the spiritual and heavenly edifice, uprooting the columns from 
their base, destroying the capitals of the pilasters, and overwhelm- 
ing the grand pillars themselves, in awful and remediless ruin. 
Breathe, therefore, on the fellowcraft’s attentive ear, those in- 
structive sounds, that flow from a knowledge of the moral uses 
of the various implements, which are appropriate to this degree; 
And may the light of the plumb, the square, and the level, ad- 
monish the brethren who compose your column, to walk upright 
on the straight line, which admits of no curve before God; and 
abhors the spiral twist that marks the serpentine path in the pre- 
sence of man; evermore laboring to square both word and deed, 
in all the varied concerns of man, with fellow man, by the golden 
square and the perfect rule of the Grand Master himself, who 
hath said, all things whatsoever ye would, that men should do 
unto you, do ye even the same unto them; meting that measure 
to every member of the human family, whether high or low, rich 
or poor, which self love desires to receive from the fulness of the 
sons of Adam; and constantly keeping in remembrance, that we 
are travelling together on the level of time, to the realms of eter- 
nity, where words and actions shall be weighed, in the even ba- 
lance of eternal rectitude; and the mene tekel of an omniscient 


and impartial judge must be inscribed, on hypocrisy towards God, 
and injustice towards men. 


Worshipful Sir and Brother, 


The second great light in the temple is yours. It is the light 
of friendship, morality and brotherly love. The attentive ear of 
the fellowcraft ever listens to your instructive tongue. The faith- 
ful bosom pants to attain the secrets of wisdom, of knowledge and 
understanding; and may it indeed be your honor and happines; 
your pleasure and pride, to set continually before the brethren, 
who surround the doric pedestal, the corn of nourishment, the 
wine of refreshment, and the oil of joy, in those moral and masonic 
lessons, which are as the balm of health, the blessing of plenty 
and the balsam of peace to a mason’s soul, and infinitely more 
valuable, to rational and intelligent craftsmen, than the ancient 
wages of the one royal penny, though paid in the silver of Tar- 
shish or the gold of Ophir. 

Stedfastly pursue this mode of fraternal instruction; and the 
light of the west shall divide meridian glories, with the light of 
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the east; while the dark places of the north beam noontide splen- 
dors of unclouded day; and the morning star of the south re- 
fiect the sevenfold radiance of the solar orb: and when the Su- 
preme, Sublime, Grand Architect, in nature, providence, and 
grace, shall drop the level from his throne; and whelm life’s 


moldering pillar in the dust of death, may the outside sentinel 
at the first door of the middle chamber permit a brother to pass; 


and the illustrious scribe of the heavenly host receive a master’s 
high command, from within the holiest of holies; and record your 
faithful name, as with the engravings of a signet, in the volume 
of eternal life, forever, amen! 


For the Freemason’s Magazine 
SKETCHES OF THE ROYAL ART 


FROM the earliest ages of antiquity, the royal art was ever 
taught with the greatest circumspection, not in schools or acade- 
mies, to a promiscuous audience, but was confined to certain fa- 
milies; the rulers of which instructed their children or disciples, 
and by this means conveyed their mysterious knowledge to pos- 
terity. 

After the flood, the professors of this art were first distin- 
guished by the name of Noachidz, afterwards by that of Sages or 
Wise Men, (men instructed as Moses, im all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians,) Chaldeans, Philosophers, Masters in Israel, kc. and 
were ever venerated as sacred persons. They consisted of per- i" 
sons of the brightest parts and genius, who exerted their utmost | 
abilities in discovering and investigating the various mysterics of 
nature, from whence to draw improvements, and inventions of 
the most useful consequences. Men whose talents were not only 
employed in speculation, or in private acts of beneficence; but 
who were also public blessings to the age and countries in which 

they lived, possessed with moderate desires, who knew how to 
conquer their passions; practisers and teachers of the purest mo- 
rality, and ever exerting themselves to promote the harmony and 
felicity of society. They were therefore consulted from all parts, 
and venerated with that sincere homage which is never paid but 
to real merit; and the greatest and wisest potentates on earth es- 
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teemed it an addition to their imperial dignities, to be inrolled 
among such bright ornaments of human nature. 

A principal excellence, which rendered them famous among 
men, was taciturnity, which in a peculiar manner they practised 
and inculcated as necessary for concealing from the unworthy 
what few were qualified to learn, and still fewer to teach. Qui 
nescit tacere, nescit logut. 
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THE LADIES’ TOILETTE. 


—s+e-—— 


THE TRAVELLER: A PATHETIC FRAGMENT. 


A TRAVELLER, alighting from a carriage to ease the horses 
which were ascending an exceeding steep hill, was struck by the 


‘a 


noble appearance of a magnificent castle which crowned its sum- 


OZ 


mit. The basis was firm as the rocks of Albion: the lofty turrets 


— a 


rose majestically above the ancient trees, and seemed equally to 

miock the still insidious hand of time as the rage of faction. 

i" As the traveller reached its massive gates, the last rays of an 
autumnal sun were shining on the rich colored windows, and re- 
flected the arms of the noble family in a thousand different hues. 
The spacious courts were filled by high bred horses, elegant equi- 
pages, and servants in splendid liveries; and all was busile, apd 
denoted that the master of the castle had but just arrived. 

The traveller again resumed a seat in the chaise, breathing a 
sigh; and leaning forward to catch a glimpse of the magnificent 
building, uttered the following words: “ Happy mortal, highly fa- 
vored of Heaven! In the noble, the honorable castle of your ances- 
tors, what care can reach your heart, what pain corrode your bo- 
som? Cast an eye of retrospection, and the brave deeds of your 
forefathers shine with resplendence which reflects honor on you. 

: Does thy glance pierce futurity? all the pleasures of wealth and 
beauty court your acceptance. The invention of many is employed 

daily to add a something more to your comforts or your pleasure. 

Your servants stand ready to fly at your command, and to antici- 

pate your wishes. Ah, how different is my lot! from infancy 

doomed to misfortune, the child of delusion, the victim of depra- 
vity. I intrusted my all to a false friend, who has fled, and reduced 


Pong an ae 


me almost to beggary. I conferred my fondest youthful affections 
: on one who has deserted me for a wretch every way my inferior. 
Sure providence is unmindful of the creatures its power has 


yA 


formed! What has the rich possessor of yon noble castle done to 
merit the favor of Heaven more than thousands of miserable be- 
ings who know not where to lay their heads? But some are born 
to be happy; while others, quite as deserving, exist only to feel 
every species of misery and wo. 

As these reflections crossed the traveller’s mind, the chaise 
entered the inn yard. The lonely stranger desired to be conducted 


Lol? ih herent 
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to a private room, there further to indulge these melancholy and 
repining thoughts—to weep unseen over the woes an unfecling 
world and the treachery of false friends had inflicted on a heart 
wor’ iy of a better fate. 

The next morning the sun rose with a refulgence which ap- 
peared to cheer all nature but the heart of the desolate traveller, 
who after partaking of a solitary breakfast determined on a walk. 
The country was delightful—the birds were chanting their morn- 
ing hymns to their Creator; the strong ox was cropping his sim- 
ple repast; and the beneficent cows were ruminating in the run- 
ning stream. The beauties of nature were commonly unheeded by 
the child of sorrow; yet a sudden turn of the path discovered to 
the view of the stranger one of those scenes so romantically beau- 
tiful, so exceedingly lovely, that even the eye of apathy could not 
behold it unmoved. A smoothly shaven green sloping with a gen- 
tle declivity to the banks of a soft murmuring rivulet, on whose 
transparent bosom sailed in conscious pride several stately swans, 
led over a rustic bridge to the village church, whose modest spire 
scarcely rose above the dark yew and melancholy cypress, which 
shaded the humble graves of the unassuming sons and daughters 
of industry. On the churchyard stile sat an aged man in the dress 
of a soldier, whose honest sunburnt features were softened by a 
tear, as he pensively contemplated on an opposite stone. 

Beyond the churchyard a fine open country appeared to the 
view: the green hedge, the lofty oak, the slender pine, the trem- 
bling poplar, and the lowly cottage, alternately charmed the eye, 
and formed a striking contrast to the bold magnificence of the cas- 
tle, whose lofty turrets and numerous watch-towers appeared with 
proud preeminence above the tops of the highest trees, and added a 
beauty to the scene at once awful and sublime. But the whole at- 
tention of the traveller was engaged by a female figure reclining on 
a green bank. She was of the finest order of fine forms; herdress, 
which was black, fell in graceful drapery around her feet. Her 
fine arms were bare, and the dazzling fairness of her bosom was 
partly shaded by the redundant tresses of her flaxen hair. Her 
faceg exquisitely beautiful, was pale as the unsullied snow; and 
her azure eyes bent with silent despair on a small basket of flow- 
ers. Ata little distance stood a female attendant, who watched 
the fair mourner with the utmost solicitude. The feet of the stran- 
ger.were by an irresistible impulse led towards her: She lifted up 
her eve to the sympathetic intruder, who discovered with horror 
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that the beautiful casket had lost its gem; reason was fled forever 
—settled wo and black despair obscured her fine features. “ Be- 
hold those flowers,” said she to the stranger whom she had ad- 
dressed. “ Here is the lily—how fragrant its breath: how spot- 
less its leaves! Itis the humblest of flowers; yet the Creator of the 
world has pronounced it beautiful. 1 was once like this lily the em- 
blem of peace and innocence; but ambitious of becoming a rose, 
the queen of flowers, of bearing my blushing honors thick around 
me, I forgot that the rose was doomed to wear a thorn, while the 
humble, modest lily escaped. I became a rose; for one little hour 
was the queen of the garden; a sudden storm arose; blighted my 
budding blossoms—withered my young leaves—dispersed my ill 
gained honors, and left me bare and exposed, a stubborn, an un- 
graetful thorn, which pierced the noble heart of the blooming 


Henry. Come not near me—TI om deceitful—I am treacherous, 


and ruin all those who wish me well!” 

Her attitude, her voice, her manner spoke forcibly to the feel- 
ings of the wondering stranger, who could not conceal the sym- 
pathizing tear. “ Do not weep,” continued the lovely maniac. « I 
have drowned him in my tears, and buried him in my heart. Hah! 
hah! hah! his uncle will look for him in vain. But I must go and 
throw my flowers in the river, to appease the angry god!” 

She arose with precipitation, when the attendant approached, 
and whispering something in her ear, she instantly reseated her- 
self, crossed her arms on her bosom, and casting up her fine eves 
to heaven, with a countenance jof unutterable wo, was silent. 
The stranger, unable longer to witness this soul-melting scene, 
hastily crossed the rustic bridge. The old soldier put his hand 
to his hat. “I perceive,” said he, “ you are a stranger: but you 
would be a stranger to humanity, could you behold unmoved the 
sorrows of poor Rosabell.’’ “ You seem to know her story, sir, 
will you oblige me with the particulars?” « Alas!” said the vete- 
ran, with a heavy sigh, “I do know her story; and mournful it is. 
She is the lady of yonder noble castle, whose proud turrets have 
withstood many a long siege. (The stranger started.) Three and 
twenty years she was the pride of our village, and the boast of 
the country. She is the only chiid of a gentleman of good family, 
but small fortune, whose only fault was a too great attachment to 
the honor of that family. From that pride sprang all his daugh- 
ter’s wo; and that fatal error cost him first his happiness, and 
then his life. But we have all a something to imbitter our exis- 
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tence, I was his schoolfellow; and if his fault was too much fami- 
ly pride, why mine was too little: for in a wild prank, to avoid 
the kind remonstrances of a father, who would have died to do 
me good, I entered the army, and after being promoted, by the 
dint of hard duty, to the rank of major, returned twelve years ago 
to my native village with a wooden leg and ruined constitution, 
But faith, now I have got on my wooden leg, I am running from 
my subjects, Rosabell was admired by all who saw her. Young, 
beautiful, sparkling as an angel, can you be surprised that she 
was vain? yet she had nearly made me expose myself to the world 
for an old fool. One fine morning, dressed in my best regimen- 
tals, hair powdered, and armed at all points for conquest, I 
marched to ry old fi. -nd’s, and offered my half pay, myself, and 
my wooden leg, to the acceptance of Rosabell; who, laughing 
heartily at the manceuvre, asked me if my captain did not, when 
beating up for volunteers, always prefer the young and whole to 
the old and maimed. At the same time presenting Henry Dor- 
mer-to me as the man her heart prefered. I could not but own 


she was right, and swore by the god of war to make their first- 


born my heir. 

“Henry was the counterpart of Rosabell:—generous, noble, 
and sincere, he was not formed to sue in yain. His future pros- 
pects were splendid; but much depended on the pleasure of an 
old rich uncle, who proudly thought his nephew might look 
higher for a wife than the fortuneless Rosabell. However, youth 
is not easily depressed; and Henry fondly hoped his presence 
might move his uncle in his favor more than a letter could. Ac- 
cordingly he set off for Belfast, to try his rhetoric on his uncle, 
but with an avowed determination to marry Rosabell at his re- 
turn if her father consented, who promised his consent on condi- 
tion of his gaining that of his rich uncle. But Henry could hardly 
have reached the Hibernian shores when the lord of the. castle 
came down for the first time to visit his large estate in this coun- 


try. | Conclusion.in our next, 


ELIZA TO ALTAMONT. 


THE various passions that agitated my distracted soul have 
subsided, and I am now calm. I am alone, and in no danger 
of interruption; the insignificants that fluttered around me are 
fled, and their departure gives me no uneasiness. I am now at 
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leisure to consider what I have been, and what I am; admired, 
courted, avoided, despised and pitied. However when I take a 
view of my own heart, the prospect is less gloomy. I have been in- 
cautious, but not abandoned, indiscreet, but not vitious; faulty, but 
not depraved. If female virtue consists in female reputation, my 
virtue is indeed gone; but if, as my better reason teaches, virtue 
be independent on human opinion, I feel myself its ardent votary, 
and my heart is pregnant with its noblest principles. The children 
of ignorance cannot, and the children of malevolence will not, 
comprehend this; but I court not their approbation, nor fear their 
censure. My soul, it must be owned, was formed of sensibility, 
formed for all the luxury of the tender passions; but it is equally 
true, that the severest delicacy had ever a place there: the groves 
of M - can witness that whenever the loves presided at the 
banquet, the graces were not absent; that in the very delirium of 





pleasure, the rapture was chastened, and the transport restrained. 
My understanding was never made procurer to my fonder wishes, 
nor did I ever call in the wretched aids of a sceptical and impi- 
ous philosophy to countenance my unhappy fall. Though nature 
was my goddess and my lawgiver, I never dreamed of appealing 
from the decisions of positive Institutions. My principles were 
uncorrupted whilst my heart was warm; and if I fell as a woman, 
yet you know at the same time that I fell like Cesar, with decent 
dignity. I write not to justify myself to you; you desire not, you 
deserve not, any such justification, but whilst I lay open my heart, 
I desire you to examine your own: the hour of reflection seldom 
comes too soon: and what must your sensations be, when you re- 
collect that you have violated all laws divine and human, broken 
through every principle of virtue, and every tie of humanity; that 
you have offered an insult to the kind genius of hospitality, the 
benevolent spirit of good neighborhood, and the sacred dignified 
powers of friendship! I mean not to reproach you; but suffer me 
to ask, was it not sufficient that you had added my name tothe list 
of your infamous triumphs, deprived me of my father, my all of 
comfort, and my all of hope: were not these things I say sufficient 
without adding to them the meanness and baseness of publicly 
speaking of me, in language that a gentleman would not have 
used to the vilest wanton that ever breathed the infected air? weak, 
unhappy man! I am now indeed ashamed of my defeat. 
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For myself I am well aware that the world is not my friend, 
nor the world’s law; I expect not, I desire not its favor; it never 
forgives offences of this kind: my own sex, in particular, is inex- 
orable; for never did female kindness shed a tear of genuine com- 
miseration on misfortunes like mine. The insolent familiarity of 
some, and the cautious reserve of others, the affected concern, 
the selfapproving condolence, sufficiently convince me what is 
the friendship of woman. But J have no anxiety on this account; 
the remainder of my days I give to solitude; and if Heaven will 
hear my most ardent prayer, if my presaging heart, and declining 
strength deceive me not, this remainder will not be long; sister 
angels shall with joy receive me into their happy choirs, though 
my too virtuous sisters of this world avoid my company as conta- 
gious. In the mean time never shall the returning sun gild the 
roof of my humble habitation, but I will drop a tear of deep re- 
pentance on the fatal indiscretion that robbed me of my peace, and 
plunged a whole family into misery: and when the hour of my 
delivery comes, if an offended parent will but take me in his arms 
and pronounce me forgiven, my heart shall again be sensible of 
comfort, and joy shall once more sparkle in my closing eyes. 


For the Freemason’s Magazine. 
A LADY IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND. 


Mr. Editor, 


I AM at this moment laboring under a most whimsical spe- 
cies of distress. I am young, and without vanity, pretty; at least 
every body says so. I have a good education, and am possessed 
of a moderate fortune; and yet, Mr. Editor, would you believe it, 
I have no lover. I wouldn’t care a fig about the matter, only you 
know one feels of so little consequence; and when I see my fe- 
male acquaintance, whose pretensions are not higher than my 
own, flattered and admired, it really puts me out of temper. 

I can’t think what the deuce possesses the men; for my part, I 
am sure I have been quite a female Proteus to please them. The 
first at whose heart I levelled my battery with a serious design of 
making him my captive, was Mr. Newslove: this gentleman was 
a politician; and though I never had any more taste for politics 
than for the study of Hebrew, I affected a violent love for my 
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country, and constantly read the papers; and from them and a 
few political pamphlets, I acquired a set of phrases which I used 
on all occasions; and by so doing I gained the reputation of great 
sagacity: I lamented very loudly, if not very learnedly, the mise- 
rable state of our affairs, both at home and abroad; I entered most 
heartily in all Mr. Newslove’s plans for restoring our country to 
that state of prosperity which she enjoyed before the embargo; 
and from the manner in which I was told Mr. Newslove spoke of 
me, I thought I had fairly politicized myself into his good graces; 
but what was my astonishment to find that the grave, sensible Mr. 
Newslove, of whose heart I thought myself so secure, was pay- 
ing his addresses to Miss Blandish, a little trifling creature who 
had no pretensions to beauty; and was scarcely a remove from an 
idiot: her fortune could not be his inducement, for it was smaller 
than my own; and besides, to do him justice, he was not mercena- 
ry; he had allowed me to be handsome, and had always spoken in 
the highest terms of my understanding; what could be the reason 
then of his preference of such a being as Miss Blandish? In 
speaking of his approaching nuptials to a sensible old lady, a par- 
ticular friend of mine, I expressed my surprise at his choice. 

«“ My dear child,” said Mrs. Penetrate, “there is nothing sur- 
prising in it; men rarely give preference to sensible women for 
wives—they are afraid of them: such an animal as Miss Blandish 
they conceive likely to obey their high and mighty commands, 
because they fancy she would not have brains enough to dispute 
the propriety of them; but in this respect they are often the dupes 
of their own policy; for, of all creatures, a fool is the hardest to 
manage; but a man will never believe that to be the case till con- 
vinced of it by experience.”’ 

“ Well,” thought I, « this lesson shan’t be thrown away;” and 
I directly became the most simpering, pas.ive, mincing thing you 
ever saw in all your life; in short, quite a becky. “ Now,” said J, 
to myself, “I shall have admirers plenty, for I’m sure nobody 
can find fault with me on the score of having too much sense;” 
but alas! the foolish scheme did not do at all; and I have still rea- 
SON tO SING. ..6-. 


“Nobody coming to marry me.” ——~ 


1 don’t know ‘ow long I might have persevered in my becky- 
ism had I not been induced to throw it off by a wish to attract the 
notice of a Mr. Brilliant. Bob Brilliant is universally reckoned one 
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of the smartest men of the present day; tobe sure, his conversa- 
tion would make no great figure upon paper; but he has fine black 
eyes, very white teeth, and such an arch manner of speaking, that 
if your memory is not good enough to retain his bon mots, you 
will give him credit for some portion of wit. A happy retort made 
me a decided favorite of Mr. Brilliant’s: he declared in all compa- 
nies, that I was amazingly clever; and I did not fail to return the 
compliment, by protesting that he was a wonderful genius; as I 
had been tired of playing the fbol, I felt an odd kind of gra- 
titude to him for releasing me from so disagreeable a task, and no- 
thing could exceed the attention he paid me; ’tis true, indeed, he 
did not make any formal declaration of love; but I every day ex- 
pected that he would offer me his hand. He went to York Springs 
for a short time; and I wondered that he did not solicit permission 
to write to me; but I thought, as his return would be speedy, that 
his proposal would be made as soon as he came back. In a week 
after his departure, I received a letter from Miss Telltruth, a parti- 
cular friend of mine, who was on a visit at the same place, inform- 
ing me that, ‘‘ Robert Brilliant, esq. was married last evening to 
Miss Autumna Wrinkle, a lady who is said to possess a fortune 
of fifty thousand dollars.” 

You may conceive my mortification; for Miss Wrinkle was up- 
wards of fifty; and had she not been related to the family of the 
Evergreens, she would have been thought a perfect fright. I had 
however the consolation to think, that her money only could have 
induced him to marry her; and 1 made myself as easy as I could 
by hoping that they would be perfectly miserable. 

Mr. Orthodox, a young clergyman of the most amiable man- 
ners, came at this time on a visit to an intimate friend of mine; 
and as I had daily opportunities of seeing him, I really began to 
like him. In my two former affairs I was influenced merely by the 
love of conquest; but Mr. Orthodox did touch my heart a little. 
J had no reason to suppose myself agreeable to him, nor should 
I ever have thought so, but that he unfortunately took it into his 
head to set about reforming me; he painted in such strong colors 
the ill effects of levity, that I grew quite ashamed of my own gid- 
ciness, and I became sedate and rational. The change in my dis- 
position appeared to give Mr. Orthodox the greatest pleasure; 
and he congratulated me upon it, with the affection of a brother. 
I allowed him to visit me—not as a lover; for he made no profes- 
sions of that sort, but as a friend. Well, Mr. Editor, for a whole 
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year, I deceived myself into a belief, that I possessed his affec- 
tions, since every moment that he could with decency, he devoted 
to me, and so marked were his attentions, so tender his manner, 
that I should have thought it sacrilege to doubt of his love. 

My guardian, however, with whom I resided, grew tired of 
Mr. Orthodox’s perpetual visits, and determined to know his in- 
tentions; without saying any thing to me, he inquired what they 
were; and my clerical lover, with the greatest appearance of sur- 
prise, declared that “ he had the highest respect in the world for 
me—that he did not believe there was a more amiable young lady 
existing; but that his circumstances were by no means such as to 
allow him to think of matrimony; and that in fact he had never 
given mea hint that he meant any thing of the kind.” 

My guardian, without any ceremony, desired him to leave 
the house, and never to enter it again; and the conduct of Mr. 
Orthodox, for some time, put me out of humor with his whole 
sex. 

But I don’t know how it is, Mr. Editor, we women, if we 
would only be honest enough to own it, all like to be flattered and 
admired; and at twenty not to have a single lover in one’s train! 
—why, if I was a perfect Job in petticoats, I could not patiently 
submit to such a mortification. 

Now, my dear Mr. Editor, the favor I have to beg of you is 
through the channel of your entertaining Magazine, to give me a 
chance of obtaining a husband; I don’t mean one of your every-day 
animals, but a pleasant, goodnatured, sensible man: he must have 
had a liberal education, and be possessed of good humor enough 
to bear with my little foibles; his fortune must be nearly on an 
equality with my own; as to his person, provided he is a good 
figure, and looks like a gentleman, that is all that L insist upon; wit 
is at best a dangerous qualification; and therefore I shall not quar- 
rel with him for being without it. You must own, Mr. Editor, that 
I am very reasonable in my demands, and if any of your readers, 
of the description I have mentioned, wants a wife, possessed of 
youth, health and spirits, a tolerable person and a decent fortune, 
he may probably find a helpmate, meet for him, in your humble 
servant, 


FeLticra FRANKHEART. 
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BEAUTY DESTROYED BY AFFECTATION. 


The brightest forms through Affectation fade 

To strange new things, which nature never made: 
Frown not, ye fair, so much your sex we prize, 
We hate those arts which take you from our eyes. 
In Albucinda’s native grace is seen, 


What you, who labor at perfection, mean: 

Short is the rule, and to be learnt with ease; 

Remain your gentle selves, and you must please. 
Youns. 

THE graces, all three sisters, all extremely pretty ladies, and 
maids of honor to the goddess Venus, the allpowerful queen of 
love, lived together, for a long time, in the strictest bonds of af- 
fection and friendship one towards another, which is somewhat 
extraordinary, indeed, as they were such near relations, such un- 
common beauties, and such distinguished favorites at court. 

In process of time, however, pride and ambition sowed the 
seeds of jealousy amongst them. Each began to plume herself 
on her own imaginary charms; and each insisted on her prece- 
dence, as having the most fire in her eyes, the most resistless arts 
of pleasing in conversation, and the surest and most enchanting 
ways of making captives of her beholders. The contest, in short, 
grew so warm, that they entertained thoughts of making their 
appeal to their mistress Venus on so important and critical an af- 
fair. 

«“ For my part,” said Miss Euphrosyne, with a smile of indif- 
ference and disdain, “I desire no better judge, since no one will 
be more impartial; and we are all sensible that no one can possi- 
bly be better qualified to settle and adjust the merit and prize of 
beauty. Let us lay, my dear sisters, all animosities aside, and at 
once without more ado, agree to refer our cause to her decision. 
Let her declare which of us is in reality possessed of the most pre- 
vailing charms, the most resistless arts of pleasing; but, then, let 
us unanimously agree, likewise, to make no further appeals; 
let us acquiesce in and subscribe to, her sentence, as final and 
conclusive.” 

« Subscribe to her yourself, if you please,”’ replied Miss Thalia, 
not a little nettled, and visibly chagrined at her sister’s seeming 
confidence in the merit of her cause. 


“ Without any further words or dissension between us,”’ said 
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Miss Aglaia, “ I highly approve of the proposal. I don’t care, sis- 
ters, for my part, how soon our pretty controversy is drawn to a 
final conclusion.” 

This emulation of theirs soon reached the ears of their mis- 
tress Venus, who summoned them all immediately to make their 
personal appearance in court; and accordingly assumed the bed 
of justice with such a grace, and such an air of complacency, as 
is beyond the power of words to express; reflecting with a secret 
pleasure, how in time past, upon a dispute of the like nature, the 
golden apple was adjudged to herself by the shepherd Paris, in pre- 
ference both to Juno and Minerva. 

The court being set, and all the contending parties present, 
Venus directed each of them to exert her peculiar talents, and 
secret arts of incantation, to which she laid a peculiar claim. 

Each accordingly prepared to obey her orders: all of them 
equally fired with a fond desire and resistless hope of being pro- 
nounced the best qualified charmer, with equal pleasure and cheer- 
fulness practised their studied arts and stratagems to please be- 
fore her. But those resistles hopes, those fond desires of approba- 
tion, with which they were all embarrassed, perfectly baffled their 
ambitious views, and turned out to their equal disadvantage. 

One screwed up her mouth in so prim a form, that she made 
the most frightful and disagreeable figure that could well be 
conceived; the second, through an inordinate ambition to show her 
fine row of teeth, distorted every feature of her face; and the 
last, proud of her black sparkling cyes, rolled them about to such 
a violent degree, that, in the eye of her female and impartial judge, 
she appeared perfectly to squint. 

“ Are these your arts!” said Venus. “ Are those your studied 
charms? Fy, ladies, fy!—I almost blush for you. How dare 
you put on such artful airs before me? Get out of court: go 
home directly. Consult your respective mirrors with impartiality, 
and let me hear no more of your unnatural contentions. If you 
are desirous of resuming your former title, I mean that of the 
graces, and my favorite attendants; if you are actually eager and 
fond of pleasing, never study any of those killing airs, I beseech 
you. As the least thought of that nature is too much, never think 
of your charms at all; for it is a maxim with me, that will admit 
of no exceptiony———that she who is solicitous of pleasing over 
much, inevitably gives disgust. In a word, 








** Affectation is the bane of Beauty.” 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE HUMMINGBIRD. 


OF all animated beings, the Hummingbird is the most ele- 
gant in its form, and the most brilliant in its colors. The precious 
stones and metals polished by our art cannot be compared to this 
jewel of nature. Her miniature productions are ever the most 
wonderful; she hath placed it in the order of birds, at the bottom 
of the scale of magnitude; but all the talents which are only spared 
among the others, nimbleness, rapidity, sprightliness, grace, and 
rich decoration, she has profusely bestowed upon this little favo- 
rite. The emerald, the ruby, the topaz, sparkle in its plumage, 
which is never soiled by the dust of the ground. It inhabits the 
air; it flutters from flower to flower; it breathes their freshness; 
it feeds on their nectar, and resides in climates where they blow 
in perpetual succession. 

It is in the hottest part of the new world that all the species 
of hummingbirds are found. They are numerous, and seem con- 
fined between the tropics; for those which penetrate in summer 
into the temperate zones make but a short stay. They follow the 
course of the sun; with him they advance or retreat; they fly on 
the wings of the zephyr, to wanton in eternal spring. 

The Indians, struck with the dazzle and glow of the colors 
of these brilliant birds, have named them the beams or locks of 
the sun. The Spaniards call them tomineos, a name expressive of 
their diminutive size; some of the smaller species not exceeding 
twenty-four grains in weight. Their bill is a fine needle; and their 
tongue a delicate thread; their little black eyes resemble two bril- 
liant points; the feathers of their wings are so thin as to look 
transparent; hardly can the feet be perceived, so short they are 
and*so slender: and these are l|ittle used, for they rest chiefly du- 
ring the night. Their flight is buzzing, continued, and rapid; and 
the noise of their wings has been compared to the whirl of a spin- 
ning wheel: so rapid is the quiver of their pinions, that when the 
bird halts in the air, it seems at once deprived of motion and of life. 
Thus it rests a few seconds beside a flower, and again shoots to 
another like a gleam. It visits them all, thrusting its little tongue 
into their bosoms, and caressing them with its wings: it never 
settles, but it never quite abandons them. Its playful inconstancy 


multiplies its innocent pleasures: for the dalliance of this little 
lover of flowers never spoils their beauty; he only sips their honey. 
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Nothing can equal the vivacity of these little creatures, but 
their courage, or rather audacity; they furiously pursue birds 
twenty times larger than themselves, fix in the plumage, and as 
they are hurried along, strike keenly with the bill, till they vent 
their feeble rage: sometimes even they fight obstinately with each 
other. They are all impatience; if, upon alighting in a flower, they 
find it faded, they will pluck the petals with a precipitation that 
marks their displeasure. 

Their voice is only a feeble ‘cry, serep, screp, which is fre- 
quent and reiterated. They are heard in the woods at the dawn 
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of the morning; and as soon as the sun begins to gild the summits 
of the trees, they take wing and disperse in the fields. 


They are solitary; and indeed, fluttering irregular in the 


breeze, they could hardly associate. But the power of love sur- 
mounts the elements, and with its golden chain it binds all ani- 
mated beings. They are seen to pair in the breeding season; their 
nest corresponds to the delicacy of their bodies; it is formed with 
the soft cotton or silky down gathered from flowers, and has the 
consistency and feel of a thick smooth skin. The female per- 
forms the work, and the male collects the materials. She applies 
herself with ardor; selects one by one the fibres proper to form 
the texture of this kindly cradle for her progeny; she smooths 
the margin with her breast, the inside with her tail; she covers 


at * 


the outside with bits of the bark of the gum tree, which are to 
shelter from the weather, and give solidity to the fabric; the whole 


ee 


is attached to two leaves, or a single sprig of the orange or cit- 
ron, or sometimes toa straw hanging from the roof of an hut. The 
nest is not larger than the half of an apricot, and contains two eggs, 
which are intirely white, and not exceeding the bulk of small 


peas. The parent birds sit by turns eleven or twelve days; when 


the young are excluded, they are not larger than flies. 

The hummingbird is obtained by shooting it with sand. They 
may be caught by placing a twig smeared over with a clammy 
substance, in a flowering shrub. It is easy to lay hold of the little 
creature while it hums at a blossom. It dies soon after it is caught 
and serves to decorate the Indian girls, who wear two of these 


eo 


charming birds, as pendants from their ears. The Peruvians had 
he art of forming their feathers into pictures, whose beauty is per- 
petually extolled in the older narratives. 
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THE WILD ROSE OF LANGOLLEN. 


THE evening air blew chilling cold: Gwinneth threw her 
apron over her shoulders, and went to the woodhouse for fagots, 
Ellen was left alone: her eye fell on the stump of the withered 
rose tree; “ That was Edward’s gift,” said she mournfully. “ Peace 
is now restored; he will return; he will return; he will think I 
have neglected it; for alas! it is withered. But no! Edward must 
come no more to our cottage.” Hearing the returning step of Gwin- 
neth, see wiped away the starting tear; for well she knew her good 
mother would chide. Gwinneth, entered trembling: “ Mercy! my 
child; come and listen; sure I heard the abbey bell toll.” Ellen 
turned pale: she listened with breathless agitation; again the hea- 
vy bell struck with awful reverberation. “ Oh!” cried Ellen, clasp- 
ing her hands together, “ the news has arrived that Edward is kill- 
ec.”” Vainly now did Gwinneth call upon the name of her child, 
who lay senseless on the cold earth. Ellen was the lovely, virtu- 
ous child of honest peasants; but she was tenderly beloved by the 
son of the wealthy sir Owen Fitzmorris. In the rustic sports on 
the lawns before the abbey, Edward had often gladly joined, often 
pressed the fair hand of Ellen with rapture to his lips, and breath- 
ed in her ear accents of pure, unchangeable love; but parental 
authority interposed; Edward was ordered to accept the hand of 
the rich, the haughty lady Hester. His heart proudly revolted; 
yet to disobey a father, hitherto fond and tender, was death. He 
implored a respite: sir Owen granted his petition; and the regi- 
ment in which Edward served was ordered to Egypt; yet his de- 
parting words breathed fervent, constant affection to his Ellen; 
and his parting gift was the rose tree which she now bewailed. 
“ For heaven’s sake! my child,” said Gwinneth, “ be composed. I 
will step to the gate, and see if any one passes from the abbey, 
Dear, now be comforted.”” Gwinneth stepped to the gate. “ Bless 
me! as I live, here comesa soldier down the hill! The word re- 
vived Ellen: she flew to her mother’s side. The soldier descend- 
ed the hill: he seemed to walk feebly, and leaned on the shoulder 
of a boy. “ Sure,” thought Ellen, “that is Edward’s form;” but 
as he approached nearer, conjecture changed: his dress was shabby 
and disordered, his hair uncombed: and a bandage passed across 
his eyes, marked the sufferings he had endured in the dreadful 
climate to which he had been exposed: for Edward it was; and 
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love soon revealed him to the wonder-struck Ellen. In a moment, 

each of his hands were seized by Gwinneth and her child; who 

forgetting, in the first joy at sight of him, the shocking change 
of his appearance, led him in triumph to the cottage; but inquiry 
soon succeeded: and while Ellen fixed her eyes upon her wither- 
ed rose-tree, in anguish, exclaiming, “ Alas! he cannot see it now,” 
Edward began his recital. 
“When I left you, my dear friends, in compliance with a fa- 
ther’s commands, I embarked with my regiment for Egypt. Our 
troops were successful in all their undertakings: I alone seemed 
doomed to feel the pangs of disappointment and sorrow. An en- 
terprise in which I was engaged, required despatch and caution; 
when in a moment of general attack, my dearest friend, and ear- 
liest companion of my happy days, fell covered with wounds. 


Disobeying the strict orders of our commander, not to quit our 
posts, I bore him in my arms from the scene of horror: for this 
I was broke, and charged with ignominy.” Ellen wept; her heart 
was too full for utterance: the poor old woman sobbed aloud. “I 
returned,” said Edward, “in the first vessel that sailed, and re- 
turned but to see my father breathe his last. Even he too con- 
spired against my happiness; for, would you believe it, Ellen? he 
has disinherited me.” “How!” exclaimed Ellen, “is it in nature 
to be so wicked! A child he once loved so dearly!” “ True,’ re- 
turned Edward: “ but you now behold me in sickness and sorrow, 
without a friend to comfort, or a house to shelter me.” “ Never, 
never, my dear young master,” cried Gwinneth, “ while the sticks 
of this poor cot hang together’’—~Ellen clasped his hand closer 
between hers, but spoke not. On a sudden some recollection darted 
across her mind; she let his hand fall, and sighed deeply. “* What 
ails my Ellen!” asked Edward; “ will she not confirm the words 
of her mother?” “ Ah, me?” said Ellen, “ I am thinking how hap- 
py the lady Hester wiil be to have the power of restoring you to 
wealth and comfort. She can do all that our wishes dictate.” “ But 
if my Ellen gives me her love,” replied Edward, ‘ I will not seek 
the favor of lady Hester.’ “ And will you stay with us?” asked 
the enraptured Ellen.—* Oh, we shall be happy enough in that 
case; and our debt of gratitude will be in part discharged: for to 
you, Edward, we owe all. Your instructive care first raised my 
mind from ignorance; and if a virtuous sentiment animates this 
breast, from you it derives its source.” “ You are unjust to your- 
self, Ellen: instructions bestowed where there is not innate virtue, 
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is like the vain attempt at cultivating a rocky soil. But how, my 
love, can you think of supporting an idle intruder? Your means 
are but scant, though your heart is ample.” “ We will work the 
harder,” said Gwinneth. “ We knit and spin, and have a thousand 
ways of getting a penny; and when you get strong and healthy, 
you shall work.” « Mr. Fitzmorris work!” exclaimed the indig- 
nant Ellen. “ And why not, my child?’ rejoined Gwinneth. “ Is 
there any disgrace in honest industry? Mr. Fitzmorris is not proud; 
and when, with some juice of simples, which you, Ellen, shall ga- 
ther, we have bathed his eves, who knows but, by the favor of hea- 
ven, his sight may be restored? Thus, Ellen, he will assist our 
labors, see our cheerful endeavors to make him forget all past mis- 


fortunes; and we shall be the happiest peasants in Langolien.”’ 
“ Excellent creature!” cried Edward, “my whole life shall pass 
in active gratitude. But I must away: on the brow of the bill I 


left a weary traveller; I will bring him to taste a cup of your beer, 


and speed him on his journey.” Ellen was unwilling that he should 
leave her so soon, though but for a few minutes: but when Ed- 
ward continued above two hours, her terror was inexpressible. 
The night closed in, and Edward did not return. Ellen’s couch 
was wetted with her tears, and morning found her pale and sad. 
She waited at the door in anxious expectation, and with a scream 
of wild joy exclaimed, “ He is coming!” He was supported by an 
elderly man; and Ellen hastened forward to lend ber assistance 
also, while Gwinneth prepared their homely breakfast. Edward 
seemed breathless with fatigue; and the stranger accounted for 
the delay, by saying, that he had wandered up the country, fear- 
ing his companion had forgotten him. « Ah! you are cold and 


wet!”’ 


said Ellen. “ No, my love; you see I have a great coat. I 
found my little parcel at the lodge where I rested last night.” 
“ And that lodge, which was once your cruel father’s should now 
be yours,” said Ellen. * But, no; he was not cruel, Edward; for 
he has given you to us.” —“ Come, come; this is fine talking,” cried 
Gwinneth, “ while the poor youth is cold and hungry; and see the 
tears how t.ey roll down his cheeks.”’ “ Do your eyes pain you, 
Edward?” inquired Ellen: “ let me wash them with spring water.” 
“ They do, indeed,”’ said he. In the gentlest manner possible, El- 
len removed the bandage: and his full, expressive, hazel eye met 
hers, beaming joy and love. She receded with a scream of surprise. 
He threw off his coat, and discovered his dress decorated with 
every military honor. “ Ellen, forgive this deception; it was my 
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father’s stratagem; and here he is a witness to your disinterested 
affection. I am not dishonored, but promoted by my noble com- 


> 


mander to high military rank.”’ “ It is true, indeed,” said the old 
gentleman, “ I suspected my son of an unworthy choice, and dic- 
tated this stratagem as the means of confirmation. The lady Hes- 
ter disdained a poor infirm soldier; and now my Edward has to 
sue for your acceptance.” Dumb gratitude seized the trembling 
Ellen: She fell at the feet of sir Owen, bathed his hands with her 
tears, and vainly tried to express the feelings of her oppressed 
heart. The rustic meal passed some time unregarded, till compo- 
sure was restored, and the benevolence of the intention rendered 
the repast palatable evento the Baronet.“ Your rose-tree is wither- 
ed,” said Ellen. “ Indeed I could not preserve it.” “ Heed it not,” 
returned Edward; “ it was a hot-house plant, and could ill endure 
the slightest breeze of mischance. You, Ellen, are the blooming 
Wild Rose of Langollen, whose native sweetness is but increased 
by the homeliness of the culture it received. 
** Oh, let me then transplant thee safe into a richer soil, 


And of my garden be the pride and joy!” 

Ellen, with blushing joy, gave her hand to her lover, who that 
day led her to the abbey, where the delighted peasantry came to 
make their heart-felt gratulations; and, in the happiness of his 
children, sir Owen found his cure; and the aged Gwinneth sunk 
into a peaceful grave, beloved and revered by her dutiful child: 
and to the arms of sir Owen Fitzmorris is now added, with proud 


triumph, the blooming Wild Rose of Langoilen. 


MISS PRISCILLA FICKLE: A CHARACTER 


MISS PRISCILLA FICKLE, or as I have called her from 
time immemorial, aunt Priscy, has deliberated coolly and dispas- 
sionately on marriage, and from her observations and reflections 
these last forty years, she has wisely excluded all advances that 
may have been made to her on that score: and often, her eyes 
glistening with exultation, declare she has refused offers which 
many would have seized with eagerness. The world, to be sure, is 
wicked enough to deny to her even having had any admirers, but 
I positively assert from the information of my father, that she 
was once addressed by a gentleman of respectability and fortune, 
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whom she discarded for presuming to assert in her presence (as 
an inducement I suppose to marry him) that old maids were con- 
demned to lead apes in another world: this so offended the deli- 
cate ear of my aunt Priscy that she forbid him ever to cast a look 
of tenderness on her again; and now the very mention of apes 
causes the hysterics. Aunt Priscy is very scrupulous of counte- 
nancing any slanderous conversation in her presence, so much 
so, that she mentions the faults and faux pas of her neighbors, 
only to her particular friends, and that with injunctions of the 
greatest secrecy. Sometimes, indeed, her friends being numerous, 
they reach the ears of the accused, and she is questioned minutely 
on the subject, which she always fully explains. She extends her 
friendly disposition even to the brute creation; and the number of 
her domestic cats testify her benevolence to that creature in par- 
ticular. If one be hurt by the negligence of a servant, no matter 
how high in favor, the poor girl is discharged immediately as de- 
void of humanity, and unfit to attend on the purity of my aunt 
Priscy. But genealogy is her forte—she can trace her family with- 
in two degrees of Noah, and can explain its divisions and subdi- 


visions into variables, volubles, &c. with precision and certainty. 


The whole family respect her highly for this knowledge, and al- 
ways apply to her heraldic genius for a solution of any difficulty 
that may occur. When the “ Weathercock” was advertised to be 
acted, the name of Tristram Fickle struck her eye; and not being 
able to divine what degree of consanguinity he bore our family, 
she determined to be present at the performance of that cele- 
brated farce, though she had not frequented the theatre for many 
years before. She came home elated, declared Tristram was a 
first cousin of her father’s, and that Jefferson acted it inimita- 
bly. Her commendation ceased not with her declarations; she 
commanded all her nephews and nieces to visit the theatre the 
night of his benefit, for having as she averred, represented our fa- 
mily in so amiable and whimsical a view. Aunt Priscy loves a 
good story and often to our admiration will relate some humorous 
occurrence which happened to some branch of our family; for 
she is a perfect aristocrat, and cannot endure these upstart fami- 
lies, as she terms them. Sometimes, indeed, her narrations are 
so often repeated, she, kind soul, wishing every visiter to parti- 
cipate in the amusement, that they scarcely force a smile; and I 
laugh every day at some story which I have listened to these ten 
years. But the arts in which she chiefly excels, and which she con- 
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tinually practises, are prophecy and prediction of future events 
by dreams. Not an accident happens but what she has foretold, 
and each morning as she descends to breakfast, we may read ii 
her communicative countenance the events of the day. This hap- 
py art should alone immortalize her. Our family was a few weeks 
since in great consternation. She having dreamed a few nights be- 
fore that one of her teeth fell out, and she was certain some near 
relation would dic. It happily terminated in the death of an old 
house dog, and our house was once more restored to life. As she 
had purchased a complete suit of mourning, not to be negligent in 
paying some respect to the being who was destined to die, she felt 
chagrined at the ill success of her prophetic.spirit, and only waits 
an occasion to prove the verity of her assertions. But, with all 
her foibles aunt Priscy is kind and benevolent. A tale of misfor- 
tune never fails to moisten her eye with a tear; the mendicant 
never departs from the house, dispirited and unrefreshed. In her 
duty to her Maker, she is fervent and punctual, and base envy 
ever finds an enemy in her bosom. Such is Miss Priscilla Fickle 
—excuse, reader, her foibles—venerate her virtues. One demands 


your approbation—the other requires your lenity. 


THE AFFECTED [ITALIAN FAMILY: AN ANECDOTE 


LODOVICO, walking into the apartment where the party 
was assembled, introduced to it his friend Claudio. 

Signora Clementina was reclined on a sofa, and, extending her 
hand to Lodovico, without attempting to rise, she said, in a lan- 
guishing tone, “ Signor, you must excuse my getting up to receive 
you, my nerves are shattered with the journey—I hope your friend 
won’t think me affected for not rising.’’ 

Claudio bowed in silence. 

“ He is too well bred, you sec,” answered Lodovico, “ to speak 
the truth; but you know I always think you horribly affected.” 

One of the daughters shrieked, snatched a bottle of perfume 
from the table, and ran and held it under her mother’s nostrils. 
«“ Exquisite child!” cried Signora Clementina, “how well did I 


divine your sensitive nature, when I gave you the name of Sensi- 


billa. This dear girl feared my spirits would experience a shock 
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om your abrupt accusation of affectation, because she knows it 
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to be what my nature most dislikes to be suspected of, and flew 
to me with this essence of roses to arrest my senses in their fall.” 
She kissed her daughter’s neck, then added, “ Don’t be alarm’d, 
dear child; I don’t mind Signor Lodovico’s raillery.” 

* Come,” replied Lodovico, “I will deal fairly too by you, Sig- 
nora; I'll tell you when, I dare say, you were not affected at all, 
not half so much as even I could have wished to have seen you.” 

«“ Pray, let me hear when that was?” 

“ When you saw your pretty daughter take the veil; if you had 
been half so much affected at that sight as I should have been, 
vou would have rescued her from the gloom of a conyent’s walls 
before it was too late.” 

“ Oh, Signor!” rejoined the lady, “ Delicatilla was of too ten- 
der a composition to move in the world at large with comfort to 
herself; for that reason I placed her in the happy seclusion to 
which she has just retired. You may conceive what a convulsion 
rent my nerves, when I heard her pronounce the vows of eternal 
separation from her affectionate mother—but I suppose you call 
both that and the tears which now rush into my eyes, affectation.” 
She put her handkerchief to her eyes, but there was little doubt 
that it returned from them without moisture. 

“ Well,” resumed Lodovico, “and are these young ladies to 
pass their lives in the same happy seclusion from their fellow- 
creatures?” 

“Oh, no!” replied Signora Clementina; “I study the disposition 
of my children, and am convinced the gloom of a convent would 
affect the senses of Sensibilla: delicately alive to the tenderest 
touch of feeling, she would expire when she was deprived of 
animated objects to give her the bliss of calling forth her sensi- 
bility; her soul of exquisite sensation expands over a romance, 
and her heart feels all the warmth of friendship and affection for 
this little dog Luppetto. It is not long ago, that she neither slept 
nor ate for six and thirty hours, because she thought the dear lit- 
tle creature had got the tooth-ache.” 

“ Then, as to Languiliila,” Signora Clementina went on, “ you 
se¢ in what a waking slumber, what a trance of languishment the 


sweet girl now reclines upon that chair; nothing but music can 
raise her soft powers;—strike the lute, my dear Sensibilla, and 


invite your sister to cast her soft blue eyes upofi us for a mo- 
ment.” 
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Sensibilla complied with her mother’s request, and Languil- 


lila raised her head, half opened her eyes, and sunk into her for- 
mer position. 

It was evident that these young ladies had been tutored to as- 
sume characters corresponding with the names given to them by 
their ridiculous mother. The folly of the one was to be despised; 
the compliance of the other to be pitied; and it was difficult to 


suppress a laugh at cither. 


For the Freemason’s Magaz 
THOUGHTS ON WOMEN, 


WOMAN is a very nice and complicated machine. Her 
springs are infinitely delicate, and differ from those of a man 
pretty nearly as the works of a repetition-watch do from that of 
a town-clocks«# Look at her body: how delicately formed! Examine 
her senses: how exquisite and nice! Observe her understanding: 
how subtile and acute! But look into her heart: there is the watch- 
work, composed of parts so minute in themselves, and so won- 
derfully combined, that they must be seen by a microscopic eye 
to be clearly comprehen*ed. 

The perception of a woman is as quick as lightning. Her pe- 
netration is intuitions The philosopher deduces inferences: and 
his inferences shall be right; but he gets to the head of the stair- 
case, by slow degrees, and mounting step by step. She arrives at 
the top of the staircase as well as he; but whether she leaped or 
flew there, is more than she knows herself. While she trusts her 
instinct, she is scarce ever deceived; she is generally lost when 
she attempts to reason. 

As the perception of women is surprisingly quick: so their 
imaginations are uncommonly susceptible. Few of them have ta- 
Jents enough to write; but when they do, how lively are their pic- 
tures! How animated their descriptions! But if few women write, 
they all talk: and every man may judge of them in this point, 
from every circle he goes into. Spirit in conversation depends 
intirely upon fancy: and women, all over the world, talk better 
than men. Have they a character to portray, or a figure to de- 
scribe, they give but three traits of either one or the other, and 
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the character is known, or the figure placed before your eyes. 
Why? from the susceptibility of their imaginations: their fancies 
receive lively impressions from those principal traits, and they 
paint those impressions with the same vivacity with which they 


received them. I remember seeing a lady who had just come out 


of Italy. She painted the passage of the Alps in six phrases bet- 
ter than I could have done in a fortnight’s labor upon paper. 

I look upon it that the clements are not only differently mix- 
ed is women from what they are in men, but that they are almost 
of different sorts. Their fire is purer; their clay is more refined. 
The difference, 1 think, may be about the same that there is be- 
tween air and ether, between culinary and electrical fire. The 
ethereal spirit is not given perhaps in so large a portion to wo- 
men as to men; but it is a more subtile, it is a finer spirit. Let a 
woman of fancy be warm in conversation, she shall produce a 
hundred charming images, among which there shall not be one 
indelicate or coarse. Warm a man on the same subject: he will 
possibly find stronger allusions, but they shall neither be so bril- 
liant nor so chaste. 

As to gracefulness of expression, it belongs almost excl: 
sively to women. 

But men you say have sounder judgments. That they unques- 
tionably have; and for that, I confess, Lgould never see but one 
reason, the difference of their education. At the age of thirteen, 
girls are every where superior to boys. At fourteen a boy begins 
to get some advantage over a girl; and he continues to improve, 
by means of an education, till three or four and twenty, possibly 
till thirty. Her education, such as it is, is over at eighteen. He 
has all the fountains of knowledge opened to him; interest to sti- 
mulate him to act his part; rivals to emulate; opponents to con- 
quer. His talents are always on the stretch. To this he adds the 
advantage of travel; and even if he should not go abroad, he can 
enter into an infinite number of houses frequently, when she can 
be permitted to go into but few. A sound judgment cannot be 
formed but by continual exercise, and frequent comparisons, It 
is impossible for a woman to have these advantages; and thence, 
I believe, the principal cause of the inferiority of their judg- 
ments. The liveliness of their fancies and their feelings, you will 
say, contributes also to weaken their powers of judging. That 
probably does amount to something; but education must be the 


grand cause; tor how many men are there among your acquaint- 
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ance, who join solid judgments to fine feelings and warm imagi- 
nations. 

Take a man and a woman who have never been out of the vil- 
lage in which they were born, and neither of whom knows how to 
read, I question very much if his discretive faculties will be found 
to be stronger than hers. 

As judgment then can come but from knowledge, I will rea- 
dily agree, that the number of women who have solid judgment 
is very small. But if I do not contend for them on this point as 
cqual to men, I believe you will not dispute the superior sensibi- 
lity of their souls. Their feelings are certainly more exquisite 
than those of men; and their sentiments greater and more refined. 
Though the severity, ill-temper, neglect and perfidy of men often 
force women to have recourse to dissimulation, yet when they 
have noble characters to deal with, how sincere and ardent is their 
love! how delicate and solid their attachment! Woman is not near 
so selfish a creature as man.—When a man is in love, the object 
of his passion is, himself. When a woman is enamoured ef a 
man, she forgets herself, the world, and all that it contains, and 
wishes to exist only for the object of her affection. How few men 
make any violent sacrifices to sentiment! But how many women 
have sacrificed fortune and honors to noble, pure, and disinterest- 
ed motives! 

A man mounts a breach; he braves danger and obtains a vic- 
tory. This is glorious and great. He has served hts country; he 
has acquired fame, preferment, riches. Wherever he appears, re- 
spect awaits him, crowds press to meet him, and theatres receive 
him with bursts of applause. His glory dies not with him. His- 
tory preserves his memory from oblivion. That thought cheers 
his dying hour; and his last words pronounced with feeble plea- 
sure are, “7 shall not all die.” 

A woman sends her husband to the war; she lived but ‘in’ that 
husband. Her soul goes with him. She trembles for the dangers 
of the sea; she trembles for the dangers of the land. Every bil- 
low that swells she thinks is to be his tomb; every ball that flies 
she imagines is directed against ‘ him.’ A brilliant capital appears 
to her a dreary desert; her universe was a man: and that man’s 
life, her terrors tell her, is in danger. Her days are days of sor- 
row; her nights are sleepless nights. Her mornings she sits im- 
movable, in the dignity and composure of grief, like Agrippina 
in her chair; and when at night she seeks repose, repose has fled 
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her couch: the silent tears steal down her cheek, and wet her pil- 
low; or if by chance exhausted nature finds an hour’s slumber, 
her fancy, sickened by her distempered soul, sees in that sleep a 
bleeding lover or his mangled corpse. Time passes, and her grief 
increases; till worn out at length by too much tenderness, she 
falls the victim of too exquisite a sensibility, and sinks with sor- 
row to the grave. 

Cold and unfeeling reader, if such thou art, these are not pic- 
tures of ‘my’ creation. They are neither charged nor embellish- 
ed; but copied faithfully from nature. 


MODESTY INCULCATED 


THERE is a native dignity in ingenuous modesty to be e> 
pected in the female sex, which is their natural protection from 
the familiarities of the men, and which they should feel pre- 
viously to the reflection that it is their interest to keep thém- 
selves sacred from all personal freedoms. The many nameless 
charms and endearments of beauty should be reserved to bless 
the arms of the happy man to whom they give their hearts, but 
who, if he has the least delicacy, will despise them, if he knows 
that they have been prostituted to fifty men before him. 

The sentiment that a woman may allow all innocent freedoms, 
provided her virtue is secure, is both grossly indelicate and dan- 
gerous, and has proved fatal to many of the sex. 

Women should consider every species of indelicacy in con- 
versation, as shameful in itself, and as highly disgusting to us. 
All double entendre is of this sort. The dissoluteness of men’s 
education allows them to be diverted with a kind of wit, which 


they have delicacy enouch to be shocked at, when it comes from 


» 


the mouths of women, or even when they hear it without pain ot 


contempt. Virgin purity is of that delicate nature, that it cannot 


hear certain things without being contaminated. It is always in 
the power of women to avoid these. No man but a brute or a fool 
will insult a woman with conversation which he sees gives her 
pain; nor will he dare to do it, if she resent the injury with a be- 
coming spirit. There is a dignity in conscious virtue, which is 


able to awe the most shameless and abandoned of men. 
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GENERAL MISCELLANY. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE NATURE OF MAN 


NEAR 6000 years are elapsed since the creation. At first 
there were only two human beings. When the flood came upon 
the earth, which was 1656 years from the beginning of time, these 
two had increased, according to a moderate computation, to the 
number of 10,737,418,240 persons. From Noah and his family 
are sprung the present race of men, and are supposed to be only 
about 950,000,000 persons. 

If we proceed from the number to the nature of reasonable 
beings, we shall find much of the wisdom and goodness of God 
displayed in the structure of the human body, as well as in the all- 
directing mind. Let us begin with the less adorned, byt more 
solid parts, those which support, and contain the rest. First, 
you have a system of bones, cast in a variety of moulds, and 
in a variety of sizes: ail strong, that they may bear up the ma- 
chine, yet light, that they may not weigh us down; bored with 
an inward cavity to contain the moistening marrow, and perfo- 
rated with fine ducts, to admit the nourishing vessels. Insensi- 
ble themselves they are covered with a membrane, exquisitely 
sensible, which warns them of, and secures them from, the an- 
noyance of any hurtful friction; and also preserves the muscles 
from being fretted in their action, by the hard and rough substance 
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of the bone. They are largest at the extremities; that they may 
be joined more firmly, and not so easily dislocated. The manner 
of their articulation is truly admirable, and remarkably various: 
yet never varied without demonstrating some wise design, and an- 
swering some valuable end. Frequently when two are united, the 
one is nicely rounded and capped with a smooth substance; the 
other is scooped into an hollow of the same dimensions to reccive 
it. And both are lubricated with an unctuous fluid, to facilitate 
the rotation. 

I'he feet compose the firmest pedestal, infinitely beyond all 
that statuary can accomplish; capable of altering its form, and ex- 
its size, as different circumstances require. They like- 
vise contain a set of the nicest springs, which help to place the 
xdy in a variety of attitudes, and qualify it for a multiplicity of 
motions. The undermost part of the heel, and the extremity of 
the sole, are shod with a tough insensible substance: a kind of 
natural sandal which never wears out, never wants repair: and 
which prevents an undue compression of the vessels by the weight 
of the body. The legs and thighs are like stately columns, so ar- 
ticulated that they are commodious for walking, and yet do not 
obstruct the easy posture of sitting. The legs swell out towards 
the top with a gentle projection, and are neatly wrought off to- 
wards the bottom: a variation which lessens their bulk, while 
increases their beauty. 

The ribs, turned into a regular arch, are gently movi able, for 
the act of respiration. They form a safe lodgment for the lungs 
and heart, some of the most important organs of life. The back 
bone is designed, not only to strengthen the body, and sustain Its 
most capacious storerooms, but also to bring down the continua- 
tion of the brain, usually termed the spinal marrow. It both con- 
veys and guards this silver cord, as Solomon terms it, and by com- 
modious outlets transmits it to all parts. Had it been only straight 
ind hollow it might have served these purposes. But then the loins 
raust have been inflexible; to avoid which, it consists of very 
short bones, knit together by cartilages. This peculiarity of struc- 
ture gives it the pliancy of an osier, with the firmness of an oak. 
By this means it is capable of various inflexions, without bruis- 
ing the soft marrow, or diminishing that strength which is neces- 
sary to support all the upper stories. Such a formation in any 
other of the solids, must have occasioned great inconvenience. 


Here it is unspe ikably useful, a masterpiece of creating skill, 
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The arms are exactly proportioned to each other, to preserve 
the equilibrium of the structure. These being the guards that 
defend, and the ministers that serve the whole body, are fitted for 
the most diversified and extensive operations: firm with bone, yet 
not weighty with flesh, and capable of performing all useful mo- 
tions. They bend inwards and turn outwards; they move upwards 
or downwards. They wheel about in whatever direction we please. 
To these are added the hands, terminated by the fingers, not of 
the same length, nor of equal bigness, but in both respects diffe- 
rent, which gives the more beauty, and far greater usefulness. 
Were they all flesh, they would be weak: were they one intire 
bone, they would be utterly inflexible: but consisting of various 
little bones and muscles, what shape can they not assume? Being 
placed at the end of the arm, the sphere of their action is ex- 
ceedingly enlarged. Their extremities are an assemblage of fine 
tendinous fibres, acutely sensible: which notwithstanding are des- 
tined to almost incessant employ, and frequently among rugged 
objects. For this reason they are overlaid with nails, which pre- 
serve them from any painful impressions. 

In the hand we have a case f the finest instruments. To these 
we owe those beautiful statues, this melodious trumpet. By the 
strength of the hand the tallest firs fall, and the largest oaks de- 
scend from the mountains. l'ashioned by the hand they are a float- 
ing warehouse, and carry the productions of art and nature from 


one end of the world to the other. 


The hand is the original and universal sceptre, which not only 
represents, but ascertains our dominion over all the elements and 
over every creature. Though we have not the strength of the horse, 
the swiftness of the grayhound, or the quick scent of the spaniel, 
yet directed by the understanding, and enabled by the hand, we 
can as it were make them all our own. These short hands have 
found a way to penetrate the bowels of the earth, to touch the bottom 
of the sea. The feeble hands can manage the wings of the wind, 
arm themselves with the violence of fire, and press into their ser- 
vice the forcible impetuosity of the water. How greatly then are 


we indebted to our wise Creator, for this distinguishing, this in- 


valuable member! Above all is the head, for the residence of 


the brain, ample to receive, and firm to defend it. It has a com- 
munication with all, even the remotest parts; has outlets for 
despatching couriers to all quarters, and avenues for receiving 


speedy intelligence, on all necdiu! occasions. It has lodgments 
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wherein to post sentinels, for various offices: to expedite whose 
operations the whole turns on a cautious pivot nicely contrived to 
afford the largest and freest circumvolutions. 

This is screened from heat, defended from cold, and at the 
same time beautified by the hair: a decoration so delicate, as no 
art can supply, so perfectly light, as no way to incumber the 
wearer. 

While other animals are prone in their aspect, the attitude of 
man is erect, which is by far the most eracetul, and bespeaks Su- 
periority. It is by far the most commodious, for prosecution of all 
our extensive designs. lt is likewise safest, less exposed to dan- 
seers and better contrived to repel or avoid them. Does it not also 
remind us of our noble original, and our sublime end! Our ori- 
ginal which was the breath of the Almighty: our end, which was 
the enjoyment of him in glory: 

‘hus much for the rafters and beams of the house. Let us now 
survey the lodgings within. Here are ligaments, a tough and strong 
arrangement of fibres, to unite the several parts, and render what 
would otherwise be an unwieldly jumble, a well-compacted and 
self-manageable system: membranes, thin and flexile tunicles, to 
inwrap the fleshy parts, to connect some, and form a separation 
between others: arteries, the rivers of our little world, that striking 
out as they go, Into numberless small canals, visit every street, yea, 
every apartment in the vital city. These being wide at first, and 
growing narrower and narrower, check the rapidity of tlie blood. 
This thrown from the heart, dilates the arteries, and their own 
clastic force contracts them: by which means they vibrate against 
the finger, and much assist both in the discovery and cure of dis- 
eases. The large arteri ver the blood is forced to bend, 
are situate on the bending side; lest being stretched to an im- 


proper length, the circulation should be retarded. They are not, 


like several of the veins, near the surface, but placed at a proper 


depth. And hereby they are more secure from external injuries. 


In those parts which are most liable to pressure, an admirabl 
expedient takes place. The arteries Inosculate with each other: 
breaking into a new track, they fetch a little circuit, and afterwards 
return into the main road. So that if any thing block up or straight- 
en the direct passage, the current by diverting to this new chan 
nel, eludes the im pe diment, flows on, and soon regains its wonted 
course. 


urterics, and retonyey 
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it to the heart. The pressure of the blood is not near so forcible 
in these as in the arteries. Therefore the texture is considerably 
lighter. Such an exact economist is nature, amidst all her libe- 
rality. In many of these canals, the current, though widening con- 
tinually, is obliged to push its way against the perpendicular: 
hereby it is exposed to the danger of falling back and overloading 
the vessels. To prevent this, valves are interposed at proper dis- 
tances, which are no hindrance to the regular passage, but pre- 
vent the reflux, and facilitate the passage of the blood to the re- 
ceptacle. But these valves are only where the blood is constrained 
to climb: where the ascent ceases, they cease also, 

[| To be continued. 


STATE OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN GREENLAND. 


THE learned M. Bailli, in his treatise on the Origin of Sci- 
ences, addressed to Voltaire, supposes that the northern parts of 
the earth were the first inhabited, and that all. the arts which 
tend to the comfort or embellishments of human life, had their 
origin in the now deserted and inhospitable tracts which surround 
the north pole. His hypothesis, which obtained a considerable 
degree of reputation among the philosophers of France, and par- 
ticularly the followers of Buffon’s system, proceeded from the 
idea, that the earth was originally a mass of ignited matter thrown 
out from the Sun, which, cooling first at the poles, occasioned 
those regions to be the first that were inhabited. But as our busi- 
ness lies more with facts than with conjectures, we shall pass 
over the very ingenious arguments with which Bailli has attempt- 
ed to prove the early civilization of the northern regions, and 
content ourselves with describing them as they at present exist, 
following as our guides the best navigators and travellers who 
have penetrated into those realms of eternal winter. 

The most remote tract of land towards the north pole that 
has yet been discovered is Greenland. It has been remarked 
that men and all other animals diminish in size, in proportion to 
their vicinity to the poles; and the inhabitants of Greenland, being 
very short in stature, are frequently mentioned in evidence of 
this fact, few of them exceeding five feet in height; but in gene- 
ral they are well shaped and proportioned. The features of the 
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Greenlanders differ widely from our standard of beauty: their 
faces are broad and flat; their eyes, nose, and mouth commonly 
small, and the under lip somewhat thicker than the upper. The 
color of their bodies is dark gray, but that of their faces is of an 
olive color: these circumstances are supposed to originate partly 
from habitual dirtiness, and partly from the smoke occasioned by 
the lamps which they perpetually burn in their cabins. The 
Greenlanders have coal black, straight, lone hair on their heads, 
but their beards they carefully pluck out by the roots. They are 
exceedingly nimble with their feet, and dexterous in the use of 
their hands: they manage with great adroitness their Kazaks or 
canoes, in the most tempestuous seas, and are said to be able to 
carry burdens nearly double the weight of what an European can 
lift. In summer they usually sleep five or six hours in the twenty- 
four, and in winter cight. When they rise in the morning they 
are apt to be thoughtful and dejected at the prospect of the toils 
and dangers of the ensuing day, but when their labors are over 
they are cheerful and happy. 

The character of the Greenlanders 1s far trom contemptible. 
They are, generally speaking, peaceful in their tempers, liberal 
in their dispositions, and so perfectly satisfied with their condi- 
tion, that they look upon the Southern Europeans as a race of 
men inferior to themselves. Their behavior towards each other 
is governed by the rules of natural justice; and it is said, that 
they have not even a single abusive word in their vocabulary. 
Like all other savage tribes, however, they are much addicted to 
revenge, and seldom show any remarkable eagerness in endea- 
voring to assist persons whom they behold in distress, unless 
they be their own relations or particular friends. 

The dress of the Greenlanders consists principally of the 
skins of rein-deer, seals, and birds. Their outer garment reaches 


about half way down the thigh, and is shaped like a wagoner’s 


frock, but is neither so long nor so loose. On the top of this is 
fastened a cap or hood, which they can draw over their heads as 
a defence against the wet or cold. These garments are sewed 
together with the sinews of rein-deer or whales, split so thin and 
small, that they are adapted to the finest steel needles, and by 
these they execute their work with astonishing naatness and in- 
genuity. Their shirts are made of the skins of fowls with the 
feathers inwards, or sometimes with the skins of rein-deer. Over 
the shirt is another garment made likewise of rein-deer’s skin. or 
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of seal skins, of which the rough side is turned outwards, and 
the borders and seams are ornamented with narrow stripes of 
red leather and white dog skin. Seal skins are also manufactured, 
by various processes, into breeches, stockings, and shoes; but 
among the wealthier Greenlanders, woollen stockings, trowsers, 
and caps, which they procure from Iceland, or of the ships that 
visit them during the season of the whale fishery, are preferred 
and worn instead of the skins. When they travel by sea, a great 
coat, made of a black smooth seal’s hide, rendered water proof, 
covers the rest of their dress. 

The women’s dress does not differ in many particulars from 
the men’s, except when they are nurses, and then they wear an 
amaut, which is a garment wide enough in the back to hold the 
child, who is placed in it quite naked, without any sort of swad- 
dling clothes, and is kept from falling by means of a girdle fas- 
tened about the mother’s waist. The common dress of both sexes 
abounds with filth and vermin, but they preserve their holiday 
clothes with great care and neatness. 

The Greenlanders live together in communities of several 
families in one house, and several houses or tents on the same 
spot of ground. Their houses, which are their winter habitations, 
are about four yards in breadth, and from eight to twenty-four 


yards in length, according to the number of persons they are in- 


tended to contain, and are made of a height just sufficient for a 
person to stand erect. They are usually built on some elevated 
place, yet sheltered withal, that the melted snow may run better 
off from the foundation. The materials of which their houses are 
constructed, are broad stones, with layers of earth and sods be- 
tween them, and on these are placed beams supported with up- 
right posts. On the beams rafters are laid across, and small pieces 
of wood between the rafters; and the whole is first covered with 
bushes, then roofed with turf, and last of all fine earth is strown 
on the top. 

The Greenlander always builds near the sea, from whence he 
derives his subsistence and acquires all his riches, and the en- 
trance to his house is uniformly towards the sea side. Their 
houses have neither door nor chimney; but the want of them is 
supplied by a vaulted passage made of stone and earth, opening 
into the middle of the building, but constructed so low, that it is 
necessary rather to creep than walk into their houses. This pas- 
sage is well contrived to keep out the wind and cold, and at the 
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same time to give egress to the tainted air of their apartments. 
The insides of their houses are hung with old worn tents and 
boat-skins, and sometimes the roofs are additionally fenced with 
the same materials. 

From the middie of the house to the wall, extending its 
whole length, there is a boarded floor, covered with skins, and 
raised about a foot from the ground, which is divided into several 
apartments, resembling horse stalls, by skins reaching from the 
posts that support the roof to the wall. Each family occupies a 
separate apartment or stall, and the number of families inhabiting 
one house is from three to ten. They sleep on their floors upon 
skins, which serve them in the day-time for seats, the men sitting 
with their legs hanging down, and the women cross-legged be- 
hind them. At home the employment of the men is to prepare 
their tackle and implements for hunting and fishing; that of the 
women to cook the victuals and sew their clothes. 

Their windows, which are small and few in number, on ac- 
count of the rigor of their climate, are made of the entrails ot 
the seal, dressed and sewed so neatly together, that they serve 
effectually as a defence against the wind and snow, and at the 
same time admit a full share of the scanty light which their days 
afford. Every family has a fireplace appertaining to itself, and 
one or more lamps, which are fed with oil procured from the 
blubber of whales or seals. By means of these, notwithstanding 
the intense severity of the climate, their houses are kept warm 
and comfortable, and by these they dress their food, which con- 
sists chiefly of seal’s flesh, a few of the more opulent or indus- 
trious only being able to procure bear’s flesh or rein-deer. 

On the outside of their dwelling-houses, they construct little 
magazines for the preservation of their stock of fish, flesh, and 
oil. Their oil is preserved in leathern begs made of seal-skins, 
and whatever they catch in winter under the snow. Adjoining to 
their store-houses, they lay up their boats in the winter on scaf- 
folds, with their bottoms upwards, under which are stowed their 
hunting and fishing tackle, and skins. 

About the month of April, when the sun, after a long absence, 
begins to warm and enliven their dreary hemisphere, they re- 
move from their houses to their summer tents, which are formed 
of long poles covered over with skins; these are very neatly join- 
ed together, and the entrails of the seal serve for doors, preserve 
them from the cold, and at the same time are sufficiently trans- 
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parent to answer the purpose of windows. During this season of 
the year, they are so remarkably attentive to the neatness of their 
tents, that they always cook their provisions in the open air. Dif- 
ferent families occupy the same tent, and their eating and sleep- 
ing places are similar to those described in their winter habita- 
tions, but more neat and cleanly. 

The common food of the Greenlanders consists of sea fowl, 
fish, and the flesh of seals. Rein-deer’s flesh is highly esteemed 
among them, but it is rarely to be obtained; they are likewise ex- 
tremely fond of bread, pulse, oatmeal, &c. but as their own coun- 
try produces none of these, and very few plants or vegetables, 
their chief diet is fish or seal’s flesh. In dressing their meat they 
pay little attention to cleanliness; their principal meal is in the 
evening, after they have finished the toils of the day; the men eat 
first, and the women afterwards. Formerly they had a strong 
aversion to spirituous liquors, which, not unappropriately, were 
called by them mad-waters; but since their intercourse with the 
ships employed in the whale fishery has been more frequent, that 
dislike has intirely subsided, and now they will practise many lit- 
tle artifices to obtain a dram of brandy. Their intercourse with 
our navigators has likewise taught them the use of tobacco, which 
they are extremely fond of smoking, and they take snuff from 
their childhood as a preservative of the eyes against those disor- 
ders to which the inhabitants of high latitudes are peculiarly 
subject. 

The Greenlanders, deriving the chief of their sustenance from 
the sea, may be supposed to have made some sort of progress in 
the art of naval architecture. Their boats are of two kinds, well 
adapted to the nature of their seas, and the purposes they are de- 
signed to serve. The great, or woman’s boat, called the Umiak, 
is from twelve to eightcen yards long, four or five feet wide, and 
about three feet deep. It is constructed of slender laths, fastened 
together with whalebone, and covered over with tanned seal-skin, 
Boats of this description are usually rowed by four women, and 
steered by a fifth: the men never assist in navigating them, ex- 
cept in cases of great emergency. In long voyages they gene- 
rally travel ten or twelve leagues a day, and at night they unload, 
pitch their tents, and draw their boats on shore. If at any time 
ice or shoals impede the progress of their voyage, six or eight of 
the women take the boat upon their heads, and transport it to 
where the sea is navigable. ‘he little, or man’s boat, which is 
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called the Xaiak, is about six yards long, scarcely eighteen inches 
broad, and about a foot deep. It is sharp at the head and stern 
like a weaver’s shuttle, and the materials of which it is construct- 
ed are similar to those of the larger boat, only that the deck is 
made of skins. In the middle of this deck or covering, there is a 
round hole, with a rim of wood or bone, in which the Green- 
lander sits, the rim just reaching above his hips, and he tucks the 
underpart of his great coat so tight round the rim, that the water 
cannot in any place penetrate. He holds his oar in the middle, 
with both hands, and strikes the water alternately on each side, 
with so regular a motion that it appears as if he was beating time. 
‘They row very swiitly, so that they will perform a voyage of sixty 
or seventy miles in one day. 

In these slight and fragile vessels the Greenlanders pursue 
their dangerous occupation, fearless of storms, and regardless of 
the roughest billows of the ocean. If a wave overwhelms them, 
they are soon seen swimming on the surface again, or if they are 
overset, they can easily recover their equilibrium with the help 
of their oar. The greatest hazard to which they are exposed is 
when they happen to lose their oar, as they are commonly lost 
unless assistance is at hand, in which case they contrive to bind 
themselves to their Aaiaks, in order that their bodies may be 
found, and receive the rights of sepulture. 

The seal furnishes the best part of a Greenlander’s wealth, 
and may be called his staple commodity. The flesh supplies him 
with a wholesome and nutritious food; the fat furnishes oil for his 
lamp and kitchen fire, and is used likewise as sauce for his fish: 
the fibres of the sinews serve him for thread; and of the entrails 
he makes shirts, windows for his tents and houses, and a variety 
of other articles. Even the blood of the animal, when boiled with 
other ingredients, is eaten as soup. The skins are used for cloth- 
ing, for covering their boats and tents, and many other purposes; 
and formerly even the bones of the seal, for want of iron, were 
manufactured into harpoons, darts, and other useful instruments. 
Hence no Greenlander is held in any esteem by his tribe who 
cannot catch seals. In this art they are carefully instructed from 
their infancy, and it makes the greet business of their lives. The 
principal method of catching seals is in the open sea by means of 
harpoon, line, and bladder. When the Greenlander sets out 
equipped in his Aaiak, and discovers a seal, his first care is that 
his harpoon, line, and bladder, lie in their proper places; he then 
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takes his oar in his left hand, and his harpoon in his right, which 
he darts at the animal, generally with such unerring dexterity as 
to bury the barb in its flesh. The moment the seal is wounded, 
the Greenlander throws the bladder, tied at the end of his line, 
into the water, on the same side as the animal dives. This bladder, 
though a great impediment on account of its size and buoyancy, 
the seal frequently drags to a considerable distance under water, 
until it becomes wearied and is compelled to return to the sur- 
face to take breath. The Greenlander, who watches its motion, 
hastens to the spot where he sees the bladder rise, and as soon as 
the seal appears strikes it with a great lance; when it is exhaust- 
ed from loss of blood, he despatches it with a smaller lance, and 
sews up the wounds to preserve the blood that remains. 

This method of catching seals is sometimes attended with 
great danger to the Greenlander, which may arise either from 
the loss of his oar, or the intanglement either of his boat or him- 
self in the line, as it uncoils by the swift motion of the seal in di- 
ving under water. Sometimes he is attacked with the utmost fury 
by the dying seal, especially if she be a female that has young, 
the consequences of which are frequently fatal. 

A second method of taking seals is practised by a number of 
men assembling together, who shout and terrify the animals till 
they are so harassed, that they are easily surrounded and killed 
with small lances. 

A third method of killing them takes place on the ice, where 
the seals make themselves holes for the convenience of breathing. 
Near one of these holes a Greenlander takes his station, and as 
soon as the seal comes and puts his nose above the water, he 
pierces it with his harpoon, and then enlarging the hole, draws it 
out and kills it. Besides these there are many other methods of 
killing seals, either singly on the ice, or by attacking them in 
droves when at particular seasons of the year they assemble 
together. 

In their moral habits and conduct the Greenlanders might 
serve as a pattern to more polite nations. Their lives are regu- 
lated by strict principles of decorum and propriety, and nothing 
unbecoming is to be heard or seen in their words or actions. 


Single women very rarely have any illegitimate children: and if 


divorced wives or young widows are less tenacious of their ho- 
nor, they are held in contempt for the looseness of their morals. 
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A man does not marry until he is about twenty years of age; 
he then chooses a woman not much younger than himself, with 
whom he expects no other portion than her clothes, knife, lamp, 
and sometimes a stone boiler. The qualities for which a bride is 
chiefly sought, are her skill in housewifery and sewing, and her 
strength and activity in rowing the uwmiak. The women, on the 
other hand, esteem the men in proportion as they excel in hunt- 
ing and fishing. 

Polygamy is by no means common among them, but it is not 
prohibited; and so far from its being considered as a disgraceful 
thing for a man to have « plurality of wives, he is respected for 
the industry by which he is enabled to maintain them. But to be 
without children is deemed a very unfortunate circumstance, in 
which case a divorce usually takes place. : 

The Greenland women have seldom more than three or four 
children, and these at the intervals of two or three years between 
each. The mothers show great affection for their infants, and 
carry them about wherever they go, or however they are employ- 
ed: and as the country affords no proper nourishment for them 
in their infancy, they suckle them till they are three or four 
years old. 

The education of their children is conducted without any se- 
verity or restraint. As soon as a boy can make use of his hands 
and feet, his father furnishes him with little bow and arrow, and 
exercises him by shooting at a target; or he gives him a knife to 
carve playthings, by which the amusement of his younger days 
instructs him in the business of his future life. Towards his tenth 
year the father provides him with a saiak, to practise the evolu- 
tions necessary to be learnt on the water, and the various methods 
of fishing and fowling. When he is fifteen he must go out with 
his father to catch seals, and the first he takes is devoted to pur- 
poses of festivity with his family and neighbors. At the age of 
twenty he must make his own kaiak and implements for fishing 
and hunting, and fuily equip himself for providing his own sub- 
sistence. Soon after this period he marries, and dwells with his 
parents as long as they live, his mother always retaining the ma- 
nagement of the house. 

The girls, till they are fourteen years old, are left to enjoy 
their liberty, except when they are employed on some trivial do- 


mestic occupations. But after this period they are taught to sew. 
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cook, dress skins, and build houses. Building is almost the intive 
work of the women; the men do only the carpenter’s work, and 
look contentedly on, while the women are carrying the heaviest 
burdens. But notwithstanding this inequality of labor, the men 
seldom reach the age of filiy, whereas the women frequently 
live to seventy or eighty. 

The religion of the Greenlanders consists of a belief in the 
consolatory doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and that as 
soon as a person dies he goes to the land of spirits, where he en- 
joys the felicity of hunting from age to age, while the body remains 
behind, and molders into dust. They believe also in a spirit whom 
they call Zomgasck, and to him they ascribe a supernatural power 
over the world, but not in its first creation. The angakuta, or 
priests, form very extravagant and incongruous ideas of this spi- 
rit; some contending that he is without form, others representing 
him under the shape of a bear, and others pretending that he has 
but one arm. They assign lim his abode in the lower regions of 
the earth, where they say the sun constantly shines, and where 
deer, fowls, and excellent water are in abundance. They likewise 
believe in a spirit that resides in the air, on whom they bestow 
the name of the Moderator, because their priests pretend, that he 
orders them to command the people to abstain from certain 
things, as the way to obtain his favor, and to preserve them- 
selves from evil and danger. 


For the Freemason’s Magazine. 


AN ABSTRACT OF DR. HERSCHELL’S THEORY OF THE SUN. 


BY J. CUTBUSH-. 


THIS able philosopher having investigated this subject, 
(which has hitherto been considered an arcanum of nature) has 
overturned the opinioa of the ancients; and proved, beyond doubt, 
that the sun is not a body of combustible matter, but that it is a 
planet similar to this; and, no doubt, possessing its animal, vege- 
table, and mineral productions. We are informed, that on a 
former occasion, this eminent astronomer gave his reasons for 
inferring that the sun is a most magnificent habitable globe. 
In the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society for 1801, 
page 265, we are furnished with a more general investigation of 
VOL. I 49 
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the physical and planetary construction of that luminary. He in- 
troduces his subject by remarking, that the influence of this 
luminous body on the globe we inhabit is so great and so widely 
diffused, that it becomes almost a duty for us to consider the 
operations that are carried on at its surface: that from the mo- 
tives arising from the important effects of light and heat we 
ought certainly to examine their source; and though, hke the 
Egyptians with the nilometer, or modern philosophers in their 
observations on atmospheric phenomena, we can entertain no hope 
of modifying the effective causes; yet, be arranging the particulars 
of our own conduct by the foreknowledge of events, though inevi- 
table, we may add much to the general felicity and enjoyments 
of society. 

In considering, therefore, so important an inquiry, the acqui- 
sition of such information will undoubtedly afford matter of an 
interesting nature, and show on the one hand the wisdom of the 
FIRST CAUSE, and, on the other, the utility of the doctrine of 
optics, and of optical instruments. ‘Through the perfection of the 
latter, the doctor was able to discover a new planet; and by the 
same means he has presented the philesophical world with indu- 
bitable facts relative to the nature of that luminary. Dr. Herschell, 
in consequence of the improvements in his telescopes, and his 
advances in his knowledge of the physical construction of the 
sun, has rejected the old terms of spots, nuclei, fenumbre, and 
lucudi; and has substituted those of openings, shallows, ridges, 
nodules, corrugations, indentations, and pores. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1795, in a paper“ On the 
nature and construction of the sun and fixed stars,” the doctor 
showed that the lucid substance of the sun is not a liquid nor an elas- 
tic fluid, but that it exists in the manner of luminous clouds swim- 
ming in the transparent atmosphere of the sun, or rather, as Mr. 
Nicholson expresses it, of ducid decompositions taking place within 
that atmosphere. 

The oreninGs are places where the luminous clouds of the 
sun are removed, so as to exhibit the opake globe of the sun 
through the aperture. Large openings have generally shallows 
about them. Small openings are generally without shallows. 
Openings have generally ridges and nodules about them. 
They have a tendency to run into each other; and new ones break 
out near those already formed. The probable cause of openings 
is, that an elastic, but not luminous gas, issues up through the 


pores or incipient openings, and spreads itself on the luminous 
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clouds, forcing them out of the way, and widening its passage. 
The depths of the openings is visibly apparent; and the distance 
between the shallows and the solar surface is indicated by the free 
motion of low clouds. 

The sHALtows are places depressed below the general sur- 
face of the sun, and are spots where the luminous solar clouds of 
the upper regions are removed. 

‘The rtpvGEs are elevations above the general surface of the 
luminous clouds of the sun. The length of one of the longest 
was found to be 75,000 miles. 

Noputes are small, but highly elevated luminous places. 
CoRRUGATIONS are small elevations and depressions of the lu- 
minous matter. On a favorable day these appear as distinctly as 
the rough surface of the moon. 

‘The InDENTATIONS are the dark places of corrugations. 
That they are not much depressed is deduced from their visi- 
bility pretty near the margin of the sun. They appear semi- 
circular. They are extended over the whole surface of the sun, 
and with low magnifying powers they appear like points. 

The low places of indentation are pores. They sometimes 
increase, and become openings: and frequently they vanish in a 
short time. 

Dr. H. observes that the phenomena before described could 
not appear, if the shining matter of the sun were a liquid, be- 
cause by the laws of hydrostatics the openings, shallows, inden- 
tations, and pores would be filled up, and the ridges and the 
nodules would subside almost instantly. Whereas many openings 
have been known to last for a whole revolution of the sun; and 
extensive elevations have remained for several days. Still less 
could these phenomena consist with the supposition of elastic 
fluidity. It remains, therefore, says he, for us to admit this shi- 
ning matter to exist in the manner of empyreal, luminous, or 
phosphoric clouds, residing in the higher regions of the solar 
atmosphere. Changes in the solar clouds happen continually. 
There are two different regions of solar clouds; the lower of which 
consists of clouds less bright than those which compose the upper 
stratum. The inferior clouds are opake, the color of the shal- 
lows being the same, and consequently not affected by the cause 
which acts upon the upper stratum where shaliows are generated. 

By continuing the use of his photometer, he found that if 
the superior self-luminous clouds of the sun throw the same 
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quantity of light upon the inferior region of opake solar clouds 
as they send to us, those inferior clouds, of which the shallows 
are composed, reflect about 469 rays out of 1000 they receive; 
but that the solid surface of the sun seen in the openings reflects 
no more than 7. The doctor also gives it as a fact, that the in- 
dentations are f/anefary clouds, reflecting light through the open 
parts of the corrugations, and those opake inferior clouds pro- 
bably suffer but little of the light of the self-luminous superiot 
clouds to strike the body of the sun. 

The motion of the inferior clouds is seen through the open- 
ings as they pass along. ‘he superior clouds are also seen to 
traverse the same apertures previous to their closing. 

In addition to the variety of remarks, founded on the nature 
of these observations, the doctor has given-a full account of many 
circumstances relative thereto. In which we find an elaborate 
account of the use and constitution of the solar clouds; an im- 
quiry whether solar heat and light be dependent on these phe- 
nomena; and concludes by a pumber of incidental facts. 

The planetary atmosphere of the sun, its great height, its 
density, as inferred from the power oi gravitation, which is known 
to be twenty-seven times stronger at the sun’s surface than with 
us, and must accordingly condense the atmospheric gases; its 
agitation, similar to the winds of our planet, and the clear atmos- 
pheric space beneath the shallows, all afford convincing proofs to 
the doctor of its being a magnificent globe, and no doubt possessing 
its different natural productions. He repeats and amplifies his 
remarks respecting the operation of the gas, which is stated to 
pass from the sun upwards to the region of the clouds, and pro- 
duces pores, corrugations and all the solar changes. 

This gas he supposes maintains phenomena in the sun’s at- 
mosphere, which in ours would be mere transitory corruscations, 
like those of the Aurora Borealis, but are there, on account of 
their great density, so compressed as to become more efficacious 
and permanent. To determine whether heat and light are emit- 
ted in equal proportion from the sun, or whether the one pre- 
dominates over the other, the doctor made a set of observations, 
which he recorded in a journws. In the first place he gives a set 
of observations, in which the signs of searcity of luminous mat- 
ter in the sun seem apparent; namely, in general a deficiency of 
the luminous or empyreal clouds, no ridges, nodules, corruga- 


tions, or openings. This period lasted from the vear 1795 to 1800, 
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A second set, commencing in the year 1800, affords indications 
of a contrary nature. From these he infers (and from correspon- 
dent circumstances which took place at the time) that the cha- 
racter of the seasons is dependent upon these phenomena. 
Another fact is worthy of remark, that in the spring of 1801 he 
made other observations, by which it appeared that the sun con- 
tinued to exhibit symptoms of a plentiful emission of light; from 
which he strongly suspects, that one half of that planet is less 
luminous than the other, and that its variable lustre may possibly 
appear to other solar systems as irregular periodical stars are 
seen by us; but whether this arises from some permanent con- 
struction of the solar surface, or merely an accidental circum- 
stance, must be left to future investigations. 

‘The quantum of light emitted from the sun, were it susceptible 
of measurement, would afford scope for philosophical investiga- 
tion; and however interesting many arguments may appear, to 
show that light is dependent upon caloric, and vice versa, no facts 
sufficiently established can be adduced to prove the supposition of 
Dr. Herschell (that the quantum of heat and light is variable at 
different seasons; ) but that, with respect to the motion of light, 
certain laws have been adopted, upon which a datum has been 
established. In order, therefore, to ulustrate this subject and en- 
deavor to calculate the frofortional quantity of light received by 
other planets, in the solar system, a few observations may be ad- 
duced. It is an established fact, that the light of the sun, or of 
any other luminous body, decreases in proportion as the squares 
of the distance from the luminous body increases. The rays of 
the sun’s light go out in straight lines [rom all points of the sun’s 
surface; and. consequently, the farther they go off from the sun, 


the more they spread; and so they cover more of the surfaces of 


bodies at the greater distances. 

Since the comparative distances of all the planets from the 
sun are known, we may readily calculate the comparative quan- 
tities of the sun’s light received by them. Some idea may be had 
then, respecting the solar influence, in this respect, on the other 
planets. Thus by calculation we find, that the sun’s light is seven 
times as great on Mercury as on the Earth; about twice as great 
at Venus; at Mars, it is not half so great, or strong, as we have 
it on the Earth; at Jupiter, only a twenty-eighth part so powerful 
as at the Earth; and at Saturn, is but about a ninetieth part as 
intense as with us. Although the moon reflects borrowed light, 
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it emits precisely the same quantity of light as it receives. But 
as the full moon fills only a ninety thousandth part of the sky, 
her light is no more than equal to a ninety thousandth part of 
common daylight. Now, as the light of the sun at Saturn is equal 
to a ninetieth part of his light at the earth, and common day- 
light at the earth is 90,000 times as great as moonlight; divide 
90,000 by 90, and the quotient will be 1000; which shows that 
the sun’s light at Saturn is 1000 times as great asthe light of the 


full moon Is to u 


THE INFLEXIBLE FATHER 


¥ 


IN the year 1526, James Lynch Fitz-Stephen, merchant, being 
elected mayor of Galway, in Ireland, sent his.only son commander 
of one of his ships to Bilboa in Spain, for a cargo of wine. Former 
dealings at this place were the means of recommending the 
father’s credit, wich young Lynch took advantage of, to secrete 
the money for his own use, which his father intrusted him with for 
the purchase of the cargo. The Spaniard, who supplied him on 
this occasion, sent his nephew with him to Ireland, to receive the 
debt, and establish a further correspondence. The young men, 
who were much of an age, sailed together with that seeming satis- 
faction which congenial situations generally create among man- 
kind. Open and generous, the Spaniard anticipated the pleasures 
which he should enjoy with such a friend, in a place then re- 
markable for qualities which we are now no longer to look for 
but in the narrative of other times. The ship proceeded on her 
voyage; and as every day must bring them nearer the place of 
destination, and discover the fraud intended by Lynch, he con- 
ceived the diabolical resolution of throwing his friend overboard. 
After sounding the sentiments of the hands on board, he brought 
the major part of them over to his purpose, by promise of reward, 
and the rest by fear. On the night of the fifth day, the unfortunate 
Spaniard was violently seized in his bed, and thrown overboard. 
A few days more brought them to port; his father and friends 
received him with joy, and in a short time bestowed a sufficient 
capital to set him up in business. Security had lulled every sense of 
danger; and he proposed himself to a beautiful girl, the daughter 
of aneighbor, in marriage. His terms were accepted, and the day 
appointed which was to crown his yet successful villany, when 
one of the sailors, who had been with him on the voyage to Spain, 
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was taken ill, and, finding himself at the point of death, sent for 
the father, and communicated a full relation of the horrid deed 
his son had committed on the high seas. The father, though 
struck speechless with astonishment and grief, at length shook 
off the feelings which incline the parent to natural partiality. 
« Justice shall take its course,” said the indignant magistrate; and 
he, within a few minutes, had his son seized, with the rest of the 
crew, and threw them into prison. They all confessed the crime; 
a criminal process was made out against them; and in a few days, 
a small town in the west of Ireland beheld a sight paralleled by 
very few instances in the history of mankind: a father sitting in 
judgment, like another Lucius Junius Brutus, on his son: and, 
like him too, condemning him to die as a sacrit 
tice! “« Were any other but your wrétthed bur judge (said 
the inflexible magistrate) T might have’ drop ¢ @ tear over my 
child’s misfortunes, and solicited for his life, though stained with 
murder; but you must die!These are the last drops which shall 
quench the sparks of nature; and if you dare hope, implore that 


Heaven may not shut the gates of mercy on the destroyer of his 
fellow creature.” 


to public jus- 






He was led back to prison, and a short time appointed for his 
execution. Amazement sat on the face of every one Within this 
little community; which at most did not consist of more than three 
thousand people. The relations of the unhappy culprit surround- 
ed the father; they conjured him by all the solicitude of nature 
and compassion to spare his’ son. His wretched mother, .whose 


name was Blake, flew ifr distfaction to the heads” of her own, 


family, and at length prevailed on them, for the honor of their 
house, to rescue her from the ignominy his death must bring on 


their name. They armed, to deliver him"ffome prison; when his , 


father, being informed of their intention, hathim conveyed to his 
own house, which he surrounded with the ‘officers of justice.— 
He made the executioner fasten the rope to his neck: “ You have 
little time to live, my son, said he; let the care of your soul employ 
the few moments; take the last embrace of your unhappy father!” 

He ordered the rope to be well secured to a window, and com- 
pelled the constables to throw the body out; a few minutes put 
an end to his existence. Under the window, in Lombard street, 
to this day, a skull and bones, carved in black marble, are to be 
seen, which the father put as a memento mori. Succeeding times 
looked upon an act with astonishment, which the production of 
the arts in this country should perpetuate with statues. 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE MUSES. 


ODE TO SUPERSTITION. 


[ Accompanied with a Copper plate Eng raving. 


HENCE, to the realms of Night, dire Demon, hence! 
Thy chain of adamant can bind 
That little world, the human mind, 
And sink its noblest powers to impotence. 
Wake the lion’s loudest roar, 
Clot his shaggy mane with gore, 
With flashing fury bid his eyeballs shine; 
Meek is his savage, sullen soul to thine! 
Thy touch thy deadening touch, has steel’d the breast,” 
Where, through her rainbow-shower, soft Pity smil’d; 
Has clos’d the heart cach godlike virtue blest, 
To all the silent pleadings of his child. 
At thy command he plants the dagger deep, 
At thy command exults, though Nature bids him weep! 


» When, with a frown that froze the peopled earth, ; 
Thou dartest thy huge head from high, 
Night wav’d her banners o’er'the sky, 

And, brooding, gave her shapeless shadows birth. 
Rocking on the billowy airy, 


Ha! what withering phases 
As blows the blast with many a sudden swell, 
At each dead pause, what shrill-ton’d voices yell! 
The sheeted spectre, rising from the tomb, 
Points at the murderer’s stab, aid shudders by; 
In every grove is felt a heavier gloom, 
That veils its genius from the vulgar eye; 
The spirit of the water rides the storm, 


And, through its mist, reveals the terrors of his form 


* An allusion to the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 


+ Humana ante oculos fede cum vita jaceret 
In terris oppressa gravi sub religione, 

Quz caput a celi regionibus ostendebat, 
Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans, &c. 


Lucrerivs, l. i, v.63 
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O’er solid seas, where Winter reigns, 
And holds each mountain-wave in chains, 
The fur-clad savage, ere he guides his deer* 
By glistering moon-light through the snow, 
Breathes softly in her wondering ear 
Each potent spell thou bad’st him know. 
By thee inspir’d, on India’s sands,t 
Full in the sun the Bramin stands; 
And, while the panting tigress hies 
To quench her fever in the stream, 
His spirit laughs in agonies,+ 
Smit by the scorchings of the noontide beam 
Mark who mounts the sacred pyre, 
Blooming in her bridal vest: 
She hurls the torch! she fans the fire! 
To die is to be blest:§ 
She clasps her lord to part no more, 
And, sighing, sinks! but sinks to soar 3 
O’ershadowing Scotia’s desert coast, 
The Sisters sail in dusky state,|/ 
And, wrapt in clouds, in tempests tost, 
Weave the airy web of fate; 
While the lone shepherd, near the shipless main,§ 


Sees o’er her hills advance the long-drawn funeral train 


‘Thou spak’st, and lo! a new creation glow’d. 
Each unhewn mass of living stone 
Was clad in horrors not its own, 


(nd at its base the trembling nations bow’d. 


* When we were ready to set out, our host muttered some words in the 
ears of our cattle See a Voyage to the North of Europe in 1653. 


+ The Bramins voluntarily expose their bodies to the intense heat of 


the sun 


t Ridens moriar. The conclusion of an old Runic ode, preserved by 
Olaus Wormius. 


§ In the Bedas, or sacred writings of the Hindoos, is this passage: 
“ She, who dies with her husband, shall live for ever with him in heaven.” 


|| The Fates of the Northern Mythology. See Ma.L.ert’s Antiquities. 


§ An allusion to the Second Sight. 
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Giant Error, darkly grand, 
Grasp’d the globe with iron hand. 
Circled with seats of bliss, the Lord of Light 
Saw prostrate worlds adore his golden height. 
The statue, waking with immortal powers,* 
Springs from its parent earth, and shakes the spheres; 
The indignant pyramid sublimely towers, 
And braves the efforts of a host of years. 
Sweet Music breathes her soul into the wind; 


And bright-ey’d Painting stamps the image of the mind 


Round their rude ark old Egypt’s sorcerers rise! 
A timbrell’d anthem swells the gale, 
And bids the God of Thunders hail;+ 
With lowings loud the captive God replies 
Clouds of incense court thy smile, 
Scaly monarch of the Nile!+ 
But ah! what myriads claim the bended knee!§ 
Go, count the busy drops that swell the sea. 
Proud land! what cye can trace thy mystic lore, 
Lock’d up in characters as dark as night’ 
What eye those long, long labyrinths dare explore,*’* 
To which the parted soul oft wings her flight; 
Again to visit her cold cell of clay, 
Charm’d with perennial sweets, and smiling at decay 


On yon hoar summit, mildly brighttt 


With purple ether’s liquid light, 


* See that fine description of the sudden animation of the Palladiuin 
in the second book of the Eneid 


t The bull, Apis t The Crocodile. 


§ So numerous were the Deities of Egypt, that, according to an ancient 


proverb, it was in that country less difficult to find a god than a man 
q The Hieroglyphic ) 


** The Catacombs, in which the bodies of the earliest generations ye! 


remain without corruption, by virtue of the gums that embalmed them. 


+t “ The Persians,” says Herodotus, “ reject the use of temples, altars, 
and statues. The tops of the highest mountains are the places chosen for 
sacrifices.” The elements, and more particularly Fire, were the objects oi 


their religious reverence 








hit tet 





+ See Tacitus, l. xiv, c. 29 
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High o’er the world, the white-rob’d Magi gaze 
On dazzling bursts of heavenly fire; 
Start at each blue, portentous blaze, 
Fach flame that flits with adverse spire. 
But say, what sounds my ear invade* 
From Delphi's venerable shade? 

The temple rocks, the laurel waves! 
“The God! the God!” the Sibyl cries. 
Her figure swells! she foams, she raves! 
Her figure swells to more than mortal size’ 
Streams of rapture roll along, 
Silver notes ascend the skies: 
Wake, Echo, wake and catch the song, 
Oh catch it, ere it dies. 

The Sibyl speaks, the dream is o’er, 

The holy harpings charm no more. 

In vain she checks the god’s control; 

His madding spirit fills her frame, 

And molds the features of her soul, 
Breathing a prophetic flame. 


The cayern frowns! its hundred mouths unclose! 


And, in the thunder’s voice, the fate of empire flows. 


Mona, thy Druid rites awake the dead! 
Rites thy brown oaks would never dare 
Ev’n whisper to the idle air; 

Rites that have chain’d old Ocean on his bed 
Shiver’d by thy piercing glance, 
Pointless falls the hero’s lance. 

Thy magic bids the imperial eagle fly,; 
And mars the laureate wreath of victory. 
Hark, the bard’s soul inspires the vocal string! 
At every pause dread Silence hovers o’er: 
While murky Night sails round on raven-wing, 
Deepening the tempest’s howl, the torrent’s roar; 
Chas‘d by the morn from Snowdon’s awful brow, 


Where late she sat and scowl’d on the black wave below. 


* An imitation of some wonderful lines in the sixth book of the ZEncid. 
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Lo, steel-clad War his gorgeous standard rears’ 
The red-cross squadrons madly rage,* 
And mow through infancy and age; 
Then kiss the sacred dust and melt in tears. 
Veiling from the eye of day, 
Penance dreams her life away; 
In cloister’d solitude she sits and sighs, 
While from each shrine, still small responses rise. 
Hear, with what heart-felt beat, the midnight bell 
Swings its slow summons through the hollow pile! 
The weak, wan votarist leaves her twilight cell, 
To walk, with taper dim, the winding ile; 
With choral chantings vainly to aspire, 


seyond this nether sphere, on Rapture’s wing of fir 


Lord of each pang the nerves can feel, 
Hence, with the rack and reeking wheel 
Faith lifts the soul above this little ball! 
While gleams of glory open round, 
And circling choirs of angels call, 
Canst thou, with all thy terrors crown’d, 
Hope to obscure that latent spark, 
Destin’d to shine when suns are dark’ 
‘Thy triumphs ease! through every land, 
Hark! Truth proclaims, thy triumphs cease 
Her heavenly form with glowing hand, 
senignly points to piety and peace. 
Flush’d with youth, her looks impart 
Each fine feeling as it flows; 
Her voice the echo of her heart, 


Pure as the mountain-snows: 


+ This remarkable event happened at the siege and sack of Jerusalem, 
in the last year of the eleventh century, when the triumphant croises, after 
every enemy was subdued and slaughtered, immediately turned themselves, 


with the sentiments of humiliation and contrition, towards the holy se- 


pulchre. They threw aside their arms, still streaming with blood: they 
advanced with reclined bodies, and naked feet and head, to that sacred 
monument: they sung anthems to their Savior who had purchased their 
salvation by his death and agony: and their devotion, enlivened by the pre- 
sence of the place where he had suffered, so overcame their fury, that 
they dissolved in tears, and bore the appearance of every soft and tender 
sentiment liume, I. 221. 
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Celestial transports round her play, 

And softly, sweetly die away. 

She smiles! and where is now the cloud 

That blacken’d o’er thy baleful reign? 

Grim darkness furls his leaden shroud, 
Shrinking from her glance in vain. 
| Her touch unlocks the day-spring from above, 
And lo! it visits man with beams of light and love 


POETICAL ADDRESS. 


RY BROTHER ANDREW C. MITCHEAi! 


; 

; DECEMBER 24, 5810. 

When first the World with all its woes begai 

Man was the deadliest foe to fellow-man:; e 
, And thus, in early days, cre laws had force 


To guard the virtuous, or direct their course 
Societies were form’d; their end and aim, 
To shelter Weakness, and aspire to fame; 
And in the highest rank exalted see 
Immortal stands our time-crowned masonry 
*Tis this we celebrate, and hail the day 
Which gave new life to its expiring ray, 
Which lights our world, as we its brethren prove, 
To bonds of friendship, unity, and love. 
Built on religion, and on truths sublime, 
Our fabric stands, the favorite child of time; 
Its corner-stone and arch still perfect stand, 
Nurs’d by his care and foster’d by his hand; 
And though from clime to clime her children range, 
They meet their fabric still without a change. 
The bible, compass, and the square proclaim 
Religion, order, equity her aim, 
And that her laws such principles impart, 
\s mend the morals and improve the heart. 

Yet still to keep the sacred spot secure 
From interruption and from steps impure, 
Mysterious rites and solemn signs Were given, 
Symbols of earthly love inspir’d by Heav’n; 
These, like the night, and never-ending time, 


} 


Live in obscurity, vet live sublime 
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Search’d for by ail, yet still by al? unfound, 
(Like diamonds buried in the deepest ground ) 
Except by masons, whose unfilmed eyes, 
Explore the azure of the vaulted’ skies; 
And, as they worship mysteries they feel 
Revere those rites they dare not to reveal. 

Yet, notwithstanding to the world we prove 
Our truth, our secrecy, and mutuablove, 
Still there are some in ignorance, maintain 
Our aims are vitious, and our ends are gain; 
Heavens! could such vile injustice stain the shrine, 
Which, God-like, beams with moral truths-divin 
So just, so virtuous, that in Heaven's own sphere, 
Angels themselves might masonize it there 

Behold! those climes where superstition reigns, 
rheir children bound in ignorance and chains; 
How stands our order there?—Abus’d, defac’d, 
Robb’d of its honors, slighted and disgrac’d 
Who dares to be an honest mason there, 
Is doom’d a dungeon’s dreary gloom to share, 


To waste his life in unavailing pray’rs, 


in endless hopes, and agonizing tears: 


For superstition, where she reigns, controls 
The noblest impulse of the noblest souls; 

Hid in her cowl, and nurs’d in monkish gloom, 
She meditates on mis’ry and the tomb. 

The face of nature, blooming in its pride, 

Is lost, is dead, where fanatics preside; 

For superstition teaches them to fear 

That which their better reason would revere, 
To hold our order as an impious league, 

Our mysteries—mischief; and our rites—intrigue; 
Bids them believe what reason would deride, 
That we with fiends and demons are allied; 
And that with magic word, or mystic spell, 

We can upraise the ministers of hell. 

Unbappy climes! which thus in fetters bind 
The best, the noblest priv’lege of the mind; 
And by enslaving reason, thus debase 

Man’s boldest energies, and blast his race! 

Yet bless’d! oh doubly bless’d, this happy land! 
Bless’d by that freedom which our fathers plann’d, 
That noble birthright each has sworn to guard, 


Strain next his heart, and wear upon his sword 
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Tis here, no monkish fears appal the heart: 
Reason our guide, philosophy our chart; 
Tis here, religion feels no despot’s rod, 
And man, in all his strength, adores his God: 
Bound by no dogmas, here religion reigns, 
Not dress’d with gewgaws or defil’d by chains; 
Bound by no form, each bends before the throne, 
And worships heaven on principles his own. 
How stands our order here?—On virtue’s base; 
Which time must strengthen and can ne’er deface. 
On this bless’d clime, where heaven-born freedom stood, 
Burst slav’ry’s chains and dash’d the despot’s rod. 
(Immortal WasurncGrown! her chosen son, 
To gild those honors which his valor won); 
On this bless’d clime auspicious fates preside, 
To guard our temple, and its votaries guide; 
For he, the hero Washington, has borne 
Our sacred secret, and our honors worn; 
And now translated to celestial skies, 
He reigns the guardian of our mysteries 
Yet not alone to mysteries allied, 
The mason boasts a talismanic guide, 
His shield and duckler in the hour of wo, 
Which oft hath sav’d him from th’ infuriate foe; 
And when no human skill his life could save, 
liath snatch’d him from the margin of the grave; 
For lo! the traveller, by land or tide, 
Or borne by “ skarfed bark” o’er waters wide, 
Who, while his dial marks the hours which fly, 
Now builds on hope, or dreads his destiny, 
If by a savage corsair he be met, 
And death must be the forfeit of defeat, 
How droops his heart as mem’ry ever true, 
Paints ev’ry cherish’d object to his view, 
Of sister, parents, children, wife forlorn, 
Who shall his loss deplore—in anguish mourn; 
Or if on Afric’s dry and barren sand, 
Or in the north, where ice envelops land, 
If by adventure, or misfortune thrown, 
Where savage plunder marks him for her own, 
Chill’d is his heart, for succor is afar— 
And blood, and murder, mark this desp’rate war. 
Suppose him here! by savage fury press’d, 


> 


rhe victor’s steel now pointed at his breast, 
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Or high uprais’d is brandish’d o’er his head, 
Which if it fall, he slumbers with the dead; 
One hope yet lives: he lifts his eyes to heaven, 
And gives that sign by none but masons giv’n; 
As quick as lig 


Palsied 
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tning falls the conq’ror’s swor 
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his arm, and gasping for the word; 





An instant’s pause—he folds him in his arms 
Guards him from ills, and she! s him from harms, 
To Heaven's h rh thron wand’ r’s pi "rs asc 
That his deadhest foe he met a triend 

Are such thy yw'rs, blest Masonry divi 

Rless’d oe thine altars, cherish’d be thy shri 










And may his hand, who Heaven's high thunders burl 
The Mighty Master Mason ot the ad, 
Protect thy 7 miie, that thy act ls may ris ; 
With VW e crown'd, immortal to the skie 
—_ 
ON MUSKIE 
\\ 1 through life unbl ; 
Losing ill that made life d ar, 
Should some notes we used to lov 
. In days »f bo hood, meet our ear, 
Oh! how welcome breathes the str: 
Waki urhts that long have sler 
Kin ng m smiles a n 
In ‘ eves ¢ it ! n } Ww 
Like t gale, that sighs 
, & 
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Ni c'—oh how fa t, | Ww ik! 
La i fades betore thy sp Ii" 
WI hould feeling ever speak, 
When thou « ist | athe her soul so ] 
Friendship’s bal y wor ls mav fi ign; 


than they; 


